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SIMPLIFYING  THE  MAZE  OF  FEDERAL 
EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


TUESDAY,  MAY  3,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Employment,  Housing,  and  Aviation  Subcommittee 

OF  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2247,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Collin  C.  Peterson 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Collin  C.  Peterson,  Bobby  L.  Rush,  Wil- 
liam H.  Zeliff,  Jr.,  and  Christopher  Shays. 

Also  present:  Joy  Simonson,  professional  staff  member;  June 
Saxton,  clerk;  and  Joe  McHugh,  minority  professional  staff.  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  PETERSON 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Employment,  Housing,  and  Aviation  Subcommittee 
continues  its  series  of  hearings  on  employment  training  programs 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Two  months  ago  we  heard  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  National  Governors  Association, 
and  officials  from  three  State  labor  agencies  about  the  severe  prob- 
lems caused  by  fragmentation  of  these  programs. 

The  GAO  reports  that  there  are  154  training  programs  in  14 
Federal  agencies,  costing  about  $25  billion  a  year.  The  pro-ams 
have  overlapping  target  groups  and  different  eligibility  criteria, 
funding  streams,  structures,  and  reporting  systems.  This  bureau- 
cratic maze  of  programs  frustrates  and  confuses  the  public,  service 
providers  and,  worst  of  all,  the  job  seekers  in  need  of  help. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the  waste  of  Federal  money,  the  waste 
of  money  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  which  results  from 
this  uncoordinated  crazy  quilt  of  programs. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a  Reemployment  Act  which 
moves  toward  an  integrated  system  by  merging  several  dislocated 
worker  programs  within  the  Labor  Department.  This  hearing  is  not 
the  forum  to  review  the  bill  in  any  detail.  The  subcommittee  is 
looking  beyond  this  constructive  first  step  in  search  of  broader 
interagency  or  govemmentwide  measures. 

We  know  that  ours  is  not  the  first  effort  to  achieve  coordination 
among  education  and  training  services.  The  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act,  for  example,  provides  an  8  percent  setaside  for  coordina- 
tion of  education  and  training  services  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
The  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  Act  requires  that  State  vo- 
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cational  education  plans  be  submitted  to  State  JTPA  coordinating 
councils. 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  directed  Labor,  Education,  and 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  work  together  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  local  job  programs. 

At  the  White  House  level,  there  have  been  some  attempts  at  co- 
ordination as  well.  In  1987,  for  example,  a  Low  Income  Oppor- 
tunity Board  composed  of  the  0MB  and  seven  departments  facili- 
tated waivers  for  States  wanting  to  experiment  with  public  assist- 
ance initiatives.  In  1990,  the  Board  was  replaced  by  an  Economic 
Empowerment  Task  Force  intended  to  enhance  coordination.  Mean- 
while, the  number  of  programs  continues  to  expand  and  not  shrink 
in  spite  of  all  these  efforts. 

In  January  1994,  the  National  Governors  Association  wrote  to 
President  Clinton  welcoming  the  attention  to  work  force  develop- 
ment issues  but  stating:  "Just  as  responsibility  for  job  training  is 
scattered  across  numerous  Federal  agencies,  reforms  in  these  pro- 
grams are  proceeding  in  a  piecemeal  way  which  mirrors  and  will 
add  to  the  fragmentation  of  Federal  job  training  efforts." 

The  President  responded  in  February,  saying  that  he  had  estab- 
lished an  administration  oversight  group  cnarged  with  leading  co- 
ordination efforts.  Our  repeated  inquiries  have  uncovered  no  evi- 
dence of  progress  toward  this  important  goal. 

Today  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  ask  key  officials  of  five 
agencies  with  major  pieces  of  the  employment  training  pie  what 
they  are  doing  to  simplify  and  coordinate  their  programs.  What  are 
their  recommendations  for  next  steps  toward  creation  of  an  effec- 
tive work  force  development  system?  Cooperation  and  coordination 
are  popular  words  these  days,  but  how  much  do  they  actually  influ- 
ence government  agencies  in  real  life? 

I  hope  this  joint  appearance  will  prove  useful  for  our  witnesses 
as  well  as  enlightening  for  the  subcommittee. 

Our  Members  recognize  that  much  of  the  current  multiplicity  of 
employment  training  programs  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Congress. 
One  authority  summarized  the  coordination  problem  as  too  many 
administrative  agencies  providing  too  many  assistance  programs 
under  the  oversight  of  too  many  congressional  committees,  which 
is  probably  true. 

It  is  true  that  our  convoluted  committee  system  and  our  respon- 
siveness to  constituents  and  interest  groups  have  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  multiple  programs.  Therefore,  we  have  asked  the  witnesses 
to  suggest  both  legislative  and  administrative  remedies  for  the  em- 
ployment training  maze. 

With  this  ambitious  goal,  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  all  of  you  here 
today  and  will  recognize  the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Zeliff  of  New  Hampshire,  for  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  appreciate  you  for 
calling  this  hearing  today.  This  is  the  second  in  a  series  the  sub- 
committee plans  to  hold  this  year  on  the  Federal  employment  and 
job  training  programs. 

According  to  the  GAO,  there  are  154  Federal  employment  and  job 
training  programs  costing  the  American  taxpayer  some  $24  billion 


a  year.  In  my  view,  many  of  these  programs  are  duplicative  and 
program  efficiency  seems  mired  in  layers  of  bureaucracy. 

The  result  is  that  too  much  money  stavs  here  in  Washington  to 
support  the  bureaucracy  when  it  could  be  used  to  actually  train 
workers.  During  our  last  hearing,  we  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
from  a  panel  of  State  program  directors.  Their  testimony  high- 
lighted tne  frustration  they  deal  with  in  managing  a  wide  array  of 
Federal  programs,  each  with  its  own  mandates  and  funding 
streams. 

One  State  director  told  us  he  was  forced  to  perform  a  major  over- 
haul of  his  State  programs  because  he  could  not  wait  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  begin  to  consolidate  job  training  programs  into 
a  more  workable  system.  He  is  not  alone  in  expressing  frustration 
and  bewilderment  over  the  current  program  structure. 

The  media  too  has  given  the  public  a  steady  diet  of  job  training 
horror  stories.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  we  can  no  longer  tinker  around 
the  edge  of  our  job  training  programs  and  call  it  reform.  Fixing 
these  programs,  and  by  that,  I  mean  serious  program  consolidation, 
training  people  for  jobs  that  exist,  and  regular  evaluation  outcome 
measures  would  be  a  meaningful  approach  and  would  make  a  dif- 
ference. 

I  have  spent  a  significant  part  of  my  life  in  the  area  of  job  train- 
ing and  I  find  disheartening  that  we  have  reached  a  point  in  this 
debate  where  some  have  even  begun  to  question  if  job  training 
really  makes  a  difference  at  all.  I  think  it  can  and  tnat  it  needs 
to  be  continued,  but  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  resources  hit 
their  mark. 

Therefore  in  the  next  few  weeks,  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation 
that  will  be  a  significant  step  in  meeting  the  previously  mentioned 
goals. 

Again  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  that  we  are  having  this  hearing 
today.  I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  from  the  representatives  of 
the  four  departments  which  together  account  for  nearly  80  percent 
of  all  programs.  I  would  guess  this  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  all 
of  these  people  have  testified  together  on  job  training  matters. 

And  hopefully  better  coordination  will  lead  to  better  results,  I 
look  forward  to  today's  hearing. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Any  other  members  that  have  statements,  they  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record  without  objection. 

Our  panel  today  is  Douglas  Ross,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Administration,  Department  of  Labor.  Dr. 
Augusta  Souza  Kappner,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Adult 
and  Vocational  Education,  Department  of  Labor — I  am  sorry,  Edu- 
cation. 

We  are  going  to  move  you  over  there.  We  are  going  to  get  you 
consolidated  one  way  or  the  other.  Dr.  David  Longanecker,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education,  Department  of  Edu- 
cation; Dianne  Dawson,  Acting  Director  of  Office  of  Family  Assist- 
ance, Administration  for  Families  and  Children;  and  Celia 
Dollarhide,  who  is  Director  of  Education  Services  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veteran  Affairs. 

We  would  like  to  welcome  you  all  to  the  committee,  and  look  for- 
ward to  your  presentation.  It  is  a  custom  in  the  Government  Oper- 


ations  Committee  hearings,  which  are  investigative  hearings,  to 
swear  in  all  witnesses  so  that  we  do  not  discriminate  against  any 
of  them. 

Do  any  of  you  have  an  objection  to  being  sworn  in?  If  not,  would 
you  please  rise? 

[Witnesses  sworn,] 

Mr.  Peterson.  Be  seated.  Your  full  statements  will  be  made  part 
of  the  record,  so  if  you  could  try  to  limit  your  remarks  to  about  10 
minutes  apiece  or  less  so  that  we  could  get  to  questions.  I  have 
quite  a  few  questions.  I  assume  Mr.  Zeliff  has  some,  too. 

So  as  I  say,  your  full  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
And  if  you  could  keep  it  to  10  minutes,  that  would  be  g^reat. 

We  will  start  with  Mr.  Ross.  Welcome  to  the  committee.  We  ap- 
preciate seeing  you  again,  and  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  DOUGLAS  ROSS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  LABOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  KAREN  GREENE, 
DIVISION  OF  PERFORMANCE  MANAGEMENT  EVALUATION 

Mr.  Ross.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  Zeliff.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  in  front  of  this  committee. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity,  which  I  think 
you  appropriately  characterized  as  the  urgent  need  to  turn  what 
has  become  a  hodgepodge  of  Federal  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams into  a  coherent  customer-driven  system,  to  talk  about  some 
of  the  strategies  that  we  think  make  sense  for  accomplishing  this 
formidable  task  and  also  review  some  of  the  actions  that  we  are  in- 
dividually and  collectively  engaged  in  trying  to  pursue. 

Clarence  Crawford,  of  GAO,  who  testified  before  you  at  your 
March  hearing,  spoke  about  four  principles  that  at  least  he  and  the 
GAO  believed  were  critical  for  building  such  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem, and  he  talked  about  simplicity,  tailored  services — and  by  that 
I  mean  customized  services  that  meet  the  needs  of  whoever  walks 
through  the  door — administrative  efficiency,  and  accountability, 
particularly  outcome  measured  accountability. 

We  very  much  agree  with  those  as  principles  and  would  like  to 
add  two  more  that  we  think  are  important  strategically.  One  is 
universality.  We  think  essentially  that  all  Americans  now  at  one 
time  or  another  need  information  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
labor  market,  need  access  to  some  good  brokerage  or  counseling, 
and  at  different  times  all  of  us  are  likely  to  need  access  to  new 
skills  or  new  learning  along  the  way.  We  would  add  universality 
as  a  key  part  of  the  system. 

And  finally  quality  achieved  through  market-driven  systems  that 
offer  customers  informed  choices. 

If  I  may,  I  think  it  is  not — having  come  from  the  State  side.  Con- 
gressman Zeliff,  myself,  in  terms  of  my  own  experience,  I  found 
that  coordination  was,  as  some  would  put  it,  kind  of  an  unnatural 
act  between  nonconsenting  adults.  It  doesn't  work  for  a  good  rea- 
son. 

It  still  define  things  in  terms  of  separate  programs  that  somehow 
are  asked  to  share  sovereignty  or  give  up  sovereignty,  it  is  not 
something  that  people  readily  do.  We  believe  that  the  way  to 
achieve  the  kind  of  integration  that  makes  sense  for  our  customers, 


the  American  people,  is  really  much  more  through  giving  people, 
customers  themselves,  choices  among  different  providers. 

And  in  that  wav,  a  system  gets  integrated  through  our  ability  to 
make  choices,  making  people  figure  out  how  to  serve  customers  oet- 
ter.  The  whole  notion  of  approaching  this  from  a  market  driven 
perspective  where  customers  have  real  choices  is  a  final  important 
principle  to  us. 

As  we  have  tried  to  look  at  this  issue,  we  see  it  not  so  much  in 
terms  of  the  variety  of  programs  or  adding  more  programs  or  even 
necessarily  eliminating  programs,  but  more  in  terms  of  labor  mar- 
kets that  serve  people  s  needs.  A  place  where  I  can  go  in  my  local 
community  and  get  the  resources  I  need  to  take  charge  of  my  job 
life,  or  as  a  busmess  person,  to  find  the  skilled  people  I  need  or 
get  the  training  I  need  for  my  folks. 

As  we  look  at  most  labor  markets  we  find  three  areas  of  weak- 
ness. No.  1,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  good  relevant  individual  or  business 
that  can  help  you  make  choices  about  training,  which  training  pro- 
vider to  go  to  and  all  the  other  choices  you  make  when  you  are  try- 
ing to  take  charge  of  your  own  job  life. 

Second,  there  are  not  good,  credible  brokers  or  places  to  go  to  get 
counseling.  I  know  I  have  to  make  decisions.  The  consequences  are 
mine.  Frequently  some  of  the  money  spent  is  mine.  Certainly  the 
time  spent  is  mine.  It  is  a  complex  marketplace.  I  need  someone 
to  talk  to  who  is  knowledgeable  and  is  concerned  about  me,  who 
has  no  conflict  of  interest,  who  is  not  in  the  training  business, 
elsewise,  I  get  self-referred. 

It  is  like  doctors  who  own  their  own  labs.  I  am  not  sure  that  you 
need  the  tests,  and  timely  purchasing  power,  people  tend  not  to 
have  the  money  when  they  need  it.  They  need  it  when  they  are  laid 
off  and  that  is  exactly  when  their  income  is  down. 

Now,  we  have  adopted  some  strategies.  We  have  tried  to  embody 
them  in  the  Reemployment  Act,  but  hearing  your  admonition,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  not  focusing  on  that  act,  let  me  draw  the  prin- 
ciples out.  The  first  is  truly  as  the  GAO  and  others  have  talked 
about,  consolidating  programs  into  a  single  stream  of  revenue  that 
serve  like  customers.  That  is  why,  as  a  first  step,  the  Reemploy- 
ment Act  takes  the  six  or  eight,  depending  on  how  you  count  them, 
largest  Federal  programs  that  hold  out  resources  for  people  who 
are  permanently  laid  off  and  puts  them  into  one  income  stream. 
Get  all  the  separate  qualifications  and  certifications  and  all  of  the 
administrative  costs. 

When  you  walk  in  and  out  of  work,  you  need  a  job.  We  have  to 
spend  a  fair  amount  of  time  figuring  out  which  of  the  six  or  eight 
programs  you  qualify  for.  Who  cares?  You  need  access  to  tools  to 
build  your  future. 

Second,  we  want  to  build  these — or  encourage  States  and  locals 
to  build  these  kinds  of  one-stop  systems  where  you  can  go  for  infor- 
mation and  some  help  in  making  decisions.  That  is  a  terrific  place 
from  the  customer's  point  of  view  to  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
consolidation  and  integration. 

One-stop  centers,  as  we  are  talking  about  them  in  the  Reemploy- 
ment Act,  would  allow  a  local  area  to  integrate  some  dozens  of  pro- 
grams on  the  GAO  list.  You  can  walk  into  a  career  center  in  Maine, 
for  example,  now,  and  sit  down.  And  they  have  developed  software, 


which  is  the  real  coordination  in  my  mind,  and  by  answering  a  set 
of  questions,  you  don't  need  to  know  the  150  pots,  they  have  built 
it  into  their  software  package  and  they  end  up  in  a  sense  pulling 
together  your  account,  what  are  the  resources,  given  who  you  are, 
your  specific  circumstances,  that  are  available  to  you,  kind  of  as- 
sembled. 

So  you  see  what  you  have  to  work  with  and  what  you  are  eligible 
for.  It  is  another  more  powerful  form  of  consolidation,  which  is  in- 
tegrated delivery  systems. 

And  then  the  third  one,  which  is  critical  and  which  we  really 
need  to  come  to  you  for  because  it  doesn't  exist  in  the  JTPA  or  the 
employment  service,  is  some  waiver  authority  so  that  when  those 
State  and  local  officials  like  those  you  heard  from  in  March  come 
forward  and  say,  look,  you  have  all  of  these  programs.  It  is  as  if 
you  built  separate  railroads.  They  have  different  track  gauge.  We 
can't  run  our  train  across  all  of  them  if  you  are  an  individual. 

Give  us  the  authority,  consistent  witn  the  intent  of  the  law  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  served,  to  create  a  common  gauge  at  the 
local  level  so  if  you  are  a  low-income  person,  and  it  makes  sense 
to  draw  some  resource  from  JOBS  or  from  JTPA  or  some  of  these 
others,  we  can  fit  it  all  together. 

So  consolidating  like  programs  at  the  Federal  level  simplifies 
things.  Creating  systems  at  the  local  level  that  allow  you  to  come 
in  and  get  served  and  draw  from  all  the  pots,  kind  of  invisibly, 
seamlessly.  And  third,  some  waiver  capacity  so  that  there  is  the 
ability  to  build  these  things  and  customize  them  at  the  local  level 
where  real  people  get  served  everyday. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  we  collectively  at  this  table,  and  broadly 
throughout  the  administration,  have  also  been  put  into  some  of 
these  common  enterprises.  And  I  wanted  to  take  a  second  and  re- 
port on  a  few. 

We  are  working  to  develop  a  common  set  of  system  components 
for  all  these  different  programs,  definitions,  performance  measures. 
There  is  an  interagency  working  group  on  common  core  elements 
and  definitions  and  reporting  systems,  and  we  are  actually  going 
to  be  submitting  a  report  to  Congress  next  month  reflecting  a  lot 
of  work  which  would,  again,  go  to  creating  the  same  gauge  so  that 
we  don't  have  all  of  these  different  railroads. 

Skill  standards,  which  is  something  that  you  enacted  just  re- 
cently, is  an  opportunity  to  allow  employers,  industry,  with  unions 
and  educators,  to  define  what  people  need  to  learn  across  America 
to  be  prepared  to  enter  certain  broad  occupational  areas.  That  has 
a  powerful  integrating  factor  across  different  programs  and  dif- 
ferent training  providers. 

And  we  are  also  doing  a  lot  of  group  interactive  work,  which  you 
will  hear  more  about  in  the  welfare  field  and  the  education  field 
where  we  are  being  asked  to  not  coordinate,  but  to  actually  make 
things  happen  jointly.  And  that  leads  to  a  very  different  outcome. 

I  would  just  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  that  we  really  do  welcome  this  opportunity  to  work  with 
you,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  other  Federal  agencies,  our 
State  and  local  partners  who  we  have  been  doing  an  awful  lot  of 
working  with  now,  because  we  don't  deliver  almost  anything  to 
anybody,  it  is  through  them. 


They  are  the  real  interface  with  the  customer,  to  create  a  system 
that  is  universally  and  easily  accessible,  market-driven,  customer- 
oriented  and  reduces  administrative  cost  to  the  lowest  level  consist- 
ent with  assuring  quality  services  and  integrity  in  the  use  of  the 
funds. 

As  President  Clinton  said  from  the  beginning,  it  is  about  putting 
people  first,  and  any  system  that  fails  to  do  that  must  be  cnanged 
and  too  much  of  our  current  system  doesn't  do  that  well  enough 
yet. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  Mr.  Ross. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ross  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP 

D0D6  ROSS 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 

BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 

EMPLOYMENT,  HOUSING  AND  AVIATION 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

May  3,  1994 

Chairman  Peterson,  Congressman  Zeliff  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  issues  regarding 
the  multiplicity  of  Federal  employment  and  training  programs.   I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  with  you  on  how 
to  create  a  more  coherent,  responsive  and  cost-effective  system 
for  providing  employment,  training  and  occupational  education 
services. 

I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  the  principles  and  goals  to 
guide  the  creation  of  such  a  system,  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
meeting  those  principles  and  goals,  and  the  new  directions  that 
the  Labor  Department  is  taking.   The  specific  data  and 
information  that  you  requested  on  major  employment  and  training 
programs  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  have  been 
provided  to  the  Subcommittee. 

Principles  for  a  New  System 

As  Clarence  Crawford  of  GAO  noted  in  his  testimony  before 

you  in  March,  there  are  several  key  principles  that  can  help  in 

designing  a  new  comprehensive,  customer-oriented  system  for 

employment  and  training  programs.   The  principles  noted  by  Mr. 


Crawford  were:   simplicity,  tailored  services,  administrative 
efficiency  and  accountability. 

These  principles  are  similar  to  those  which  Secretary  Reich 
and  I  have  espoused.   We  would  add  other  principles,  however: 
universal  access  and  high  quality  through  market-driven  services 
and  innovation.    These  two  additional  principles  are  designed  to 
assure  that  all  those  who  seek  assistance  in  making  labor  market 
transitions  will  have  access  to  services  and  that  our  efforts  to 
change  the  system  will  be  driven  by  a  relentless  concern  for 
improving  quality,  effectiveness,  and  customer  satisfaction.   If 
the  initiatives  in  which  we  invest  don't  help  our  customers  get 
the  jobs  they  want  and  are  qualified  for,  or  fail  to  help 
businesses  find  the  skilled  workers  they  need,  we  are  failing. 
It's  that  simple. 

These  principles  —  universal  access,  simplicity,  high 
quality,  tailored  services,  administrative  efficiency  and 
account-ability  —  provide  a  test  and  a  boundary  for  whatever 
changes  the  Administration  and  Congress  propose.   Such  principles 
are  also  the  cornerstones  of  our  vision  of  a  new  system  —  one 
that  will  knit  together  information  on  the  diverse  providers  of 
services  at  the  local  level;  ensure  that  there  is  high  quality 
and  continuous  improvement  in  service  quality;  and  extend  to  a 
far  larger  number  of  people  access  to  the  kind  of  comprehensive, 
tailored  services,  and  high-quality  training  and  education  that 
many  need.   Finally,  such  a  system  should  fully  mobilize  all 
resources,  including  those  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  and 
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within  individuals  themselves.   An  emphasis  on  self-reliance  and 
initiative  for  both  workers  and  employers  must  therefore  be 
incorporated  into  this  system. 

Universal  Access  and  Simplicity 

Creating  universal  access  and  simplicity  from  the  customer's 
point  of  view  are  the  guiding  principles  behind  our  proposal  in 
the  Reemployment  Act  to  create  a  system  of  career  centers  pro- 
viding a  common  point  of  access  to  comprehensive  services  for  all 
dislocated  workers.   The  legislation  goes  further,  however.   It 
also  would  allow  States  to  create  One-Stop  Career  Centers,  from 
which  any  jobseeker  or  explorer  in  the  labor  market  would  be  able 
to  receive  high-quality  information  on  careers,  jobs,  education 
and  training  options  and  resources,  as  well  as  hands-on  assist- 
ance in  making  informed  choices,  all  with  a  minimum  of  red  tape. 

In  order  to  assure  universal  access  in  a  common  system,  we 
have  also  proposed  the  creation  of  computer-based  information 
systems  on  job  vacancies,  national  and  local  labor  market  trends, 
schools,  courses  and  performance  of  providers.   This  new  labor 
market  information  system  should  make  it  possible  for  improved 
service  across  a  host  of  sites  and  providers,  regardless  of  the 
source  of  funding  or  the  formal  programs  involved.   This  will 
eventually  build  the  quality  and  dramatically  widen  the 
availability  of  information  to  all  actors  in  local  labor  markets, 
including  employers,  jobseekers,  and  local  training  and 
employment  institutions  and  organizations. 
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Quality  and  Tailored  Services 

The  principle  of  improved  quality  to  meet  customer  needs  and 
provide  tailored  services  is  a  guiding  principle  in  all  our 
initiatives.   It  is  the  principle  behind  requiring  that  a  set  of 
core  services  be  provided  in  career  centers  and  that  centers  be 
held  accountable  for  meeting  a  set  of  performance  standards  that 
include  customer  satisfaction  for  both  workers  and  employers.   It 
is  also  the  underlying  principle  for  using  market-driven 
approaches  for  ensuring  accountability  that  I  will  discuss  later. 

Providing  services  tailored  to  individual  needs  and 
preferences  is  also  the  principle  behind  the  requirement  that 
individual  reemployment  plans  be  developed  for  dislocated  workers 
who  are  not  able  to  find  jobs  through  the  basic  services  made 
available  in  career  centers. 

Improving  service  quality  and  effectiveness  and  promoting 
innovation  are  also  woven  into  our  proposal  in  regard  to  our 
programs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  for 
dislocated  workers.    The  legislation  calls  for  granting  waivers 
to  a  limited  number  of  local  Service  Delivery  Areas  under  Title 
II  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  to  give  them  flexibility 
to  try  innovative  approaches.   These  waivers  will  be  offered  to 
encourage  innovative  service  designs  that  lead  to  better  labor 
market  outcomes  for  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults.   Increased 
flexibility  is  being  offered  in  exchange  for  higher  levels  of 
accountability  for  results. 
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Improving  quality,  tailoring  services  and  administrative 
simplicity  in  our  programs  for  the  disadvantaged  are  issues  that 
we  will  also  address  in  the  JTPA  Dialogue,  which  will  be 
conducted  around  the  country  in  the  coming  months  with  customers 
and  stakeholders.   How  One-Stop  career  centers  best  fit  with 
programs  for  the  disadvantaged  will  be  one  of  the  topics  of  this 
dialogue.   In  addition,  we  will  also  explore  how  well  the 
provisions  in  the  1992  JTPA  Amendments  that  require  assessment 
and  training  tailored  to  individual  needs  are  working. 

The  Reemployment  Act  also  creates  mechanisms  to  change  the 
service  mix  so  that  dislocated  workers  can  pursue  the  longer  term 
training  that  research  shows  is  often  needed  for  obtaining  new 
jobs  with  comparable  or  higher  pay.   To  ensure  that  dislocated 
workers  can  pursue  such  training,  the  Act  would  provide  retrain- 
ing income  support,  administered  through  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance system.   This  is  a  step  in  transforming  our  unemployment 
system  into  a  reemployment  system  that  meets  the  demands  of  the 
new  American  economy. 

Enhancing  quality,  effectiveness  and  accountability  are 
woven  into  our  internal  initiatives  to  survey  the  customers  of 
our  programs.   We  have  already  conducted  focus  groups  with 
dislocated  workers  and  sought  their  views  through  customer 
surveys.   We  are  planning  to  conduct  similar  activities  with 
other  customers,  including  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  as  well  as  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.   Also,  to 
assist  State  and  local  practitioners  in  incorporating  this 
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methodology  into  their  operations,  we  have  already  provided 
training  at  our  recent  performance  standards  conferences  and  are 
developing  customer  survey  instruments.   We  are  also  planning  to 
produce  a  technical  assistance  guide  for  State  and  local  use. 

Accountabi 1 i ty 

High-quality,  customer-focused  and  tailored  services  require 
that  providers  be  held  accountable  for  results  along  a  number  of 
dimensions.   One  of  the  best  ways  to  ensure  that  services  meet 
the  needs  of  customers  is  to  use  market-driven  approaches  built 
on  quality  information  and  customer  choice.    Our  goal  is  to 
shift  accountability  to  a  focus  on  outcomes  and  return  on 
investment,  instead  of  an  obsession  with  the  monitoring  process. 

A  market-driven,  customer-oriented  approach  is  incorporated 
in  the  Reemployment  Act,  in  the  requirement  that  consumer 
information  be  provided  on  training  institutions  and  the  success 
their  graduates  experience  in  finding  good  jobs.  Providers  that 
deliver  high-quality  services  to  their  customers  will  succeed; 
those  who  fail  to  do  so  will  see  customers  and  their  funding  dry 
up. 

Accountability  must  also  be  universal  across  different 
funding  sources  and  programs  if  we  are  to  have  a  coherent  system. 
For  this  reason,  the  specific  standards  and  types  of  information 
required  of  different  providers  and  their  courses  are  consistent 
with  those  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (HEA)  that  apply 
to  occupational  programs  for  eligibility  to  participate  in 
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Federal  student  aid  programs.   All  providers  of  training  and 
education  services  under  the  Reemployment  Act  program  must  meet 
certain  eligibility  requirements  before  dislocated  workers  could 
select  them  as  a  source  of  federally-funded  training.   Eligibil- 
ity of  the  local  provider's  offerings  will  be  based  on  such 
factors  as  completion  rates,  licensure  rates,  placement  and 
retention  in  employment,  skill  standards,  and  placement  in  an 
occupation  related  to  the  content  of  study.   For  purposes  of  the 
Reemployment  Act,  an  institution  can  be  eligible  under  the  title 
IV  of  HEA  or  under  an  alternative  eligibility  process  specified 
by  the  Governor  and  based  on  Federal  guidelines,  with  factors 
that  must  be  similar  to  those  under  the  HEA. 

The  Reemployment  Act  also  preserves  and  expands  accountabil- 
ity for  service  providers  that  offer  classes  to  dislocated 
workers  under  contractual  arrangements.   Such  providers  will  be 
account-able  for  meeting  the  provisions  of  their  contracts,  which 
will  include  the  same  types  of  standards  on  placement  and 
retention,  skill  acquisition,  and  participant  and  employer 
satisfaction  for  which  career  centers  and  substate  grantees  who 
will  administer  the  contracts  are  held  accountable. 

Accountability  must  be  universal,  but  we  also  recognize  it 
can  be  achieved  differently  in  different  settings.   The 
Reemployment  Act  seeks  to  avoid  the  error  of  mandating  a  single 
approach  to  accountability  in  the  delivery  of  services  through 
One-stop  Career  Centers.   States  can  choose  to  create  competitive 
systems  with  multiple  suppliers  or  to  develop  collaborative 
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consortia.   Under  both  models,  the  centers  would  be  overseen  by 
local  Workforce  Investment  Boards,  and  no  part  of  the  system 
would  be  exempt  from  the  requirement  to  deliver  value  to 
customers.   Local  centers  would  be  required  to  meet  outcome-based 
performance  standards  and  to  gather  customer  feedback  from 
individuals  and  employers  on  the  effectiveness  and  quality  of 

ft 

services.   Local  boards  would  also  be  required  to  meet  standards. 

Administrative  Efficiency  —  Consolidation 

There  are  a  variety  of  approaches  to  program  consolidation 
in  order  to  achieve  administrative  efficiency  and  simplicity  from 
the  customer's  point  of  view.   One  approach  is  to  combine 
programs  and  eliminate  those  that  are  duplicative  or  redundant. 
This  is  the  approach  embodied  in  the  Reemployment  Act's  proposal 
to  combine  all  six  major  Federal  dislocated  worker  programs  into 
a  single  program.   Programs  that  are  good  candidates  for  this 
approach  have  the  same  target  groups  and  provide  similar 
services. 

Another  approach  to  consolidation  is  to  create  an  integrated 
delivery  system,  where  the  customer  has  access  to  a  variety  of 
programs  and  funding  streams.   This  is  the  method  embodied  in  the 
creation  of  One-Stop  Career  Centers,  where  information  and  access 
will  be  provided  to  a  multitude  of  different  Federal-assisted 
programs. 

A  third  approach  to  consolidation  is  to  offer  waiver 
authority  that  will  permit  smooth  integration  or  even  jointly 
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funded  services.   Such  waivers  will  be  available  under  the 
School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  and  are  proposed  under  the 
Reemployment  Act. 

The  Department  of  Labor  strongly  supports  the  objective  of 
consolidating  programs  that  serve  the  same  or  similar  customers, 
and  the  Administration  is  examining  this  carefully.   At  the  same 
time,  we  need  to  look  carefully  at  where  consolidation  makes 
sense  and  how  to  prevent  reducing  service  availability  for 
particular  customer  populations.   Congress  created  separate 
programs  to  ensure  that  services  are  provided  to  target  groups 
whose  needs  were  not  being  met  in  mainstream  programs,  resulting 
in  special  programs  for  older  workers,  veterans,  farmworkers. 
Native  Americans,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  disadvantaged 
youth  and  adults,  among  others.   In  considering  the  next  steps  in 
consolidating  programs,  the  Administration  and  Congress  will  have 
to  determine  how  these  groups  could  receive  full  and  equitable 
services  through  a  consolidated  system. 

Administrative  Efficiency  —  Common  System  Components 

Where  consolidation  is  not  possible  or  appropriate,  other 
mechanisms  can  be  used  for  ensuring  there  is  greater  simplicity 
for  both  customers  and  administrative  efficiency.   Besides  common 
access  and  information,  these  mechanisms  include  linking  services 
at  the  customer  level  through  the  use  of  case  managers,  particu- 
larly when  some  customers  need  services,  such  as  health  care  or 
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housing,  that  are  indirectly  related  to  employment  and  training 
needs. 

Administrative  mismatches  can  be  reduced  through  common 
performance  measures  and  accountability  requirements  for 
different  programs,  common  terms  and  definitions,  complementary 
eligibility  criteria,  common  funding  and  planning  cycles,  and 
common  or  unified  cost  accounting  and  management  information 
systems. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done  on  developing  such  common 
system  components.   In  the  Reemployment  Act,  we  have  already 
proposed  making  training  provider  eligibility  and  performance 
data  similar  to  requirements  under  Federal  student  aid  programs. 
In  addition,  the  Labor  Department,  along  with  other  Federal 
agencies,  has  already  participated  in  an  Interagency  Work  Group 
on  common  core  data  elements  and  definitions  in  reporting 
systems.   A  final  report  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  June. 

We  are  also  taking  a  closer  look  at  how  individual  eligibil- 
ity is  determined,  with  an  eye  toward  standardizing  such 
requirements  if  possible.   Since  most  eligibility  requirements 
are  embedded  in  statute,  we  may  eventually  need  your  help  to  make 
such  standardization  possible.   However,  we  need  to  ask  where 
differing  eligibility  requirements  make  sense  or  where  they  do 
not. 

To  explore  ways  to  better  integrate  administrative 
components,  we  have  also  combined  some  of  our  resources  with 
those  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  conduct  a  multi-State 
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pilot  to  examine  integrated  performance  management,  with  common 
performance  measures  and  unified  management  information  and 
accounting  systems. 

We  take  the  GAO  report  very  seriously  and  will  use  GAO's 
information  and  insights  as  we  work  with  other  Federal  agencies 
to  reduce  conflicting  program  requirements.   We  want  to  eliminate 
the  most  aggravating  problems,  particularly  those  that  prevent 
customer  access  to  services  and  benefits.   We  also  plan  to 
examine  how  we  can  increase  administrative  efficiency  by  re- 
engineering  routine  processes,  using  the  full  power  of  technology 
to  reduce  the  time  and  staff  costs  and  developing  economies  of 
scale  within  and  across  programs  and  institutions. 

Common  systems  must  also  stretch  across  the  labor  market  to 
ensure  that  workers  and  training  providers  are  each  able  to  match 
the  skill  requirements  of  employers.   National  voluntary  skill 
standards,  developed  by  industry  and  administered  by  a  private 
sector  board,  as  recently  enacted  in  the  Goals  2000  Educate 
America  Act  of  1994,  will  knit  together  the  requirements  of 
employers,  the  content  of  occupational  courses,  and  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  workers.   It  will  also  create  portable  credentials 
that  can  enhance  the  competitiveness  of  individual  workers.   We 
currently  have  6  pilots  to  develop  these  standards,  while  the 
Education  Department  is  supporting  16  pilots,  in  a  total  of  21 
industries. 

Even  in  an  ideal  system  that  provides  universal  access  to 
high-quality  programs  and  has  common  administrative  components, 
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the  problems  of  coordination  of  services  and  institutions  may 
continue.   Collaboration,  partnership,  and  teamwork  can,  however, 
serve  as  effective  vehicles  for  linking  systems,  changing  them, 
and  for  delivering  services.    I  will  offer  just  a  few  examples 
where  partnership  and  teamwork  can  be  effective.   For  example, 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  joined  forces  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  create  rapid  response  teams  to  assist  communities 
faced  with  base  closings.    The  Administration's  welfare  reform 
initiative  involves  close  consultation  between  the  Departments  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Labor,  as  well  as  with  other 
cabinet  agencies. 

Similarly,  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  have 
formed  a  partnership  to  promote  the  creation  of  comprehensive 
school-to-work  systems  in  every  State  to  provide  coherent  career 
paths  for  young  people  in  the  U.S.   The  School-to-Work 
Opportunities  Act,  in  its  legislative  development  and  now  in  its 
implementation  phase,  is  a  paramount  example  of  teamwork  and 
collaboration  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  in  the  Labor  Department  very  much  want  to  see  a  true 
system  established  and  are  working  actively  toward  that  goal. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  innovation  and  change.   We  have  taken  the 
lead  to  alleviate  some  of  problems  that  GAO  and  many  others  have 
identified,  and  we  plan  to  go  further.   We  have  made  a  concrete 
proposal  to  consolidate  programs,  create  a  common  point  of  access 
to  information  and  referrals  for  all  job  seekers,  and  develop  a 
widely  accessible  computer  information  base  on  labor  markets  and 
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local  services\   We  are  working  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
are  using  information  from  GAO  to  move  toward  creating  common 
administrative  eleittents. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  other  Federal  agencies,  and  our  State  and 
local  partners  in  creating  a  system  that  is  universally  and 
easily  accessible,  market-driven  and  customer-oriented,  and 
reduces  administrative  costs  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  with 
ensuring  quality  services  and  integrity  in  the  use  of  funds.   As 
President  Clinton  has  said  from  the  beginning,  it's  about 
"putting  people  first."   Any  system  that  fails  to  do  that  must  be 
changed . 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Ms.  Kappner. 

STATEMENT  OF  AUGUSTA  SOUZA  KAPPNER,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY, OFFICE  OF  ADULT  AND  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Kappner.  Thank  you  Chairman  Peterson  and  Congressman 
Zeliff,  and  other  members  of  the  committee.  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  be  here. 

I  am  joined  by  my  colleague  Dr.  Longanecker,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Postsecondary  Education.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
Doug  Ross  because  we  are  operating  in  a  strong  partnership  that 
you  will  hear  about  in  a  moment. 

I  am  responsible  for  the  programs  which  are  administered  under 
the  Carl  Perkins  Vocational  Education  and  Technology  Act  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act.  In  the  Department  of  Education,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  improving  the  quality  of  education  and  training  for  work. 
We  are  committed  to  improving  access  to  high  quality  occupational 
and  educational  programs,  and  we  are  committed  to  working  with 
our  colleagues  in  other  agencies  to  try  to  reduce  the  fragmentation 
that  exists  and  create  a  better  integrated  and  more  coordinated 
system. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  example  that  I  can  cite  to  you 
right  now  about  the  effort  that  we  are  engaged  in  to  reduce  frag- 
mentation and  improve  coordination  is  tne  development  of  the 
School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  and  the  partnership  that  exists 
between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  in  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  the  act. 

As  you  know,  the  school  to  work  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan 
support  in  Congress  and  will  be  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
tomorrow.  The  act  is  the  result  of  a  partnership  over  10  months  or 
so  between  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Education  in  wide  con- 
sultation with  a  variety  of  stakeholders  and  the  effort  to  help 
States  create  a  framework  within  which  young  people  can  make 
the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  school  to  work  systems  that  States  will  be  developing  under 
that  legislation  will  greatly  improve  what  exists  now  in  occupa- 
tional and  vocational  education  for  young  people.  It  will  allow  them 
to  get  high  skills  for  the  job  market,  a  solid  academic  education, 
some  clear  career  pathways  to  the  world  of  work  and  to  continue 
their  education. 

Through  the  development  of  the  school  to  work  opportunities  sys- 
tems, States  will  really  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  to  change  the 
kind  of  fragmentation  that  has  existed  up  until  now.  This  legisla- 
tion is  markedly  different  from  other  legislation  that  has  been  put 
forth  in  occupational  and  vocational  education,  especially  for  young 
people. 

It  is  not  simply  another  Federal  pro-am  with  categorical  dollars. 
It  is  an  effort  to  give  Federal  dollars  m  a  way  that  they  will  cata- 
lyze the  development  of  a  system  in  States,  ^d  in  fact  it  is  a  way 
that  will  allow  States  to  leverage  both  the  existing  State,  local,  and 
Federal  resources  to  create  a  system  and  to  begin  to  overcome  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  are  here  to  address. 

Programs  under  the  Carl  Perkins  Act,  the  JTPA,  and  many  other 
legislative  authorities  can  potentially  be  coordinated  and  leveraged 
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by  school  tx)  work.  If  we  use  the  categories  and  components  that 
were  used  in  the  GAO  testimony  and  report,  school  to  work  has  the 
possibility  of  coordinating  and  leveraging  almost  30  different  titles 
or  program  components  from  education  and  training,  and  we  think 
that  is  very,  very  significant,  rather  than  creating  another  categor- 
ical program. 

We  have  also  structured  school  to  work  in  a  way  that  once  the 
existing  resources  are  focused  and  redirected,  the  legislation  itself 
will  go  out  of  existence.  It  has  a  sunset  clause.  And  it  will  serve 
its  purpose  and  not  become  another  program  to  add  to  the  list  of 
fragmented  programs  which  exist. 

In  order  to  have  a  school  to  work  system  funded,  we  are  requir- 
ing that  States  from  the  very  beginning  bring  together  all  the  play- 
ers in  their  State  who  have  anything  to  do  with  education  and 
training  and  employment — bring  them  to  the  table  to  form  a  part- 
nership that  will  be  able  to  implement  the  school  to  work  systems. 

We  are  modeling  that  partnership  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  better  possibility  of  coordination 
through  school  to  work,  we  have  used  the  waiver  authority  that  As- 
sistant Secretary  Ross  has  referred  to.  States  will  have  the  ability 
to  request  waivers  to  better  enable  them  to  use  local  and  Federal 
resources  in  combined  funding  streams  and  with  strategies  which 
meet  their  particular  local  needs.  States  will  not  have  to  be  locked 
into  the  kinds  of  funding  streams  that  we  have  now,  or  into  any 
one  model  which  we  might  establish  in  the  Federal  Government, 
which  might  not  indeed  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  State  or 
local  community. 

We  think  this  will  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  barriers 
toward  integration  and  coordination.  School  to  work  also  provides 
a  better  opportunity  for  integration  across  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  lines,  and  across  academic  and  vocational  education. 

You  will  no  longer  have  the  situation  where  you  could  have  a 
young  person  graduating  from  high  school  with  a  smattering  of  vo- 
cational courses  and  then  finding  that  there  is  no  college  that  will 
accept  these  courses.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  changed. 

Congress  put  in  place,  as  you  know,  in  the  1990  reauthorization 
of  the  Perkins  Act,  the  Tech  Prep  Program  and  we  are  enabling 
States  to  build  on  that  to  create  this  integration  between  secondary 
and  postsecondary  for  our  young  people.  Perhaps  most  ground 
breaking  of  all  is  the  fact  that  we  have  worked  as  a  partnership 
to  date  in  the  development  of  the  school  to  work  legislation,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  the  Department  of  Education,  and  intend 
to  implement  this  as  a  jointly  administered  project. 

There  will  be  one  unit  of  staff  who  will,  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Education,  be  responsible  for  mak- 
ing this  happen.  They  will  be  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  imple- 
mentation of  school  to  work  at  the  Federal  level,  everything  from 
grants  development,  and  technical  assistance  to  marketing  and  out- 
reach. 

This  is  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  a  real  reinvention  of  government 
and  one  which  will  set  a  standard,  we  believe,  for  what  can  be  done 
between  two  agencies  when  they  are  really  determined  at  a  high 
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administrative  level  to  do  the  kind  of  joint  implementation  that 
this  entails. 

We  will  be  coordinating  what  we  do  in  school  to  work  closely 
with  other  Department  of  Education  programs.  It  will  be  coordi- 
nated closely,  for  example,  with  goals  2000.  States  that  will  have 
funding  possibilities  under  both  goals  2000  and  school  to  work  will 
be  asked  specifically  to  coordinate  their  plans  and  to  show  how 
they  interrelate. 

Assistant  Secretary  Ross  has  mentioned  the  skills  standards.  I 
would  reinforce  that  the  young  people  who  graduate  from  school  to 
work  systems  will  have  not  only  a  high  school  diploma,  but  they 
will  have  a  portable  skills  certificate. 

Once  these  skills  standards  are  in  place,  as  Assistant  Secretary 
Ross  has  said,  they  become  a  powerful  tool  for  coordination  within 
the  education  and  training  field.  We  will  have  a  standard  by  which 
not  only  students  will  know  that  they  have  skills  and  employers 
will  know  that  they  have  good  employees,  but  we  will  be  able  to 
hold  education  and  training  institutions  accountable  for  what  it  is 
that  they  provide  to  our  young  people. 

I  would  just  mention  that  in  addition  to  the  collaboration  with 
Labor,  we  are  actively  involved  in  a  number  of  other  collaborative 
efforts  with  other  agencies,  even  without  new  legislation  to  drive 
that  forward. 

We,  of  course,  are  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  a  variety  of  education  and  training  and 
support  services  efforts.  In  particular,  we  have  a  memorandum  of 
understanding,  under  which  we  engage  in  information  sharing  and 
communication  and  referrals  between  programs. 

We  have  done  such  activities  together  as  joint  conferences,  joint 
technical  assistance  publications,  and  the  development  of  some 
nonduplicative  reporting  and  data  collection  items. 

We  are  also,  with  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Labor,  involved  in  a  technical  assistance  project  to  ensure 
that  the  JOBS  Program  has  the  strongest  services  that  it  can.  We 
are  sharing  our  financial  resources  with  HHS  in  that  aspect,  since 
the  Adult  Education  Act  is  one  of  the  supports  of  the  JOBS  Pro- 
gram. We  are  working  closely  to  make  sure  that  we  evaluate  jointly 
the  adult  education  services  provided  to  the  individuals  in  the 
JOBS  Program. 

If  I  could  speak  for  a  minute  about  the  State  level,  our  experi- 
ence in  working  with  States  is  like  yours,  that  they  find  it  very 
frustrating  to  deal  with  multiple  sources  of  funding  and  the  dif- 
ferent funding  streams.  States,  however,  on  their  own  have  beg^n 
to  do  a  number  of  things  that  are  moving  programs  forward  in 
terms  of  integration. 

There  are  States  which,  of  course,  have  adopted  new  State  struc- 
tures to  try  to  bring  together  adult  education  and  training  services. 
Georgia,  for  example,  has  created  a  new  department  of  technical 
and  adult  education,  trying  to  bring  those  services  together.  Sev- 
eral States  have  through  gubernatorial  initiative  or  legislative  ini- 
tiative established  State  level  councils  bringing  together  programs 
across  agencies. 
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And  some  States,  like  New  York  State,  have  created  the  kind  of 
funding  unit  that  encourages  States  to  integrate  their  services 
across  the  board. 

There  are  many  activities  which  both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  engage  in  which  would  help  to  improve  the  situation. 
One  of  those,  certainly,  is  the  kind  of  project  which  is  partially 
under  way,  but  which  needs  to  go  further  in  terms  of  developing 
common  definitions,  common  outcome  measures  and  reporting  sys- 
tems for  all  Federal  programs  which  provide  employment,  edu- 
cation, and  training. 

Certainly  there  needs  to  be  some  effort  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  services  to  State  agencies  to  carry  out  inter- 
agency coordination  and  collaboration  at  the  State  level. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  see  support  for  efforts  like  school  to  work, 
which  encourage  the  leveraging  of  existing  resources  and  allow 
States  and  communities  to  cross  those  barriers  and  provide  waivers 
so  that  they  can  begin  to  build  systems  which  are  indeed  customer 
oriented  and  locally  oriented. 

Finally,  although  we  have  taken  some  steps  to  begin  to  address 
this  issue,  we  realize  that  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  will  have  the 
opportunity  in  the  Department  of  Education  to  put  forward  reau- 
thorization proposals  for  both  the  Carl  Perkins  legislation  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act  fairly  soon. 

This  will  certainly  be  part  of  the  focus  that  we  will  be  bringing 
to  that  reauthorization.  And  we  would  hope  that  consultation  with 
a  wide  range  of  stakeholders  and  with  congressional  staff  in  the  de- 
veloping of  the  legislation  helps  us  to  develop  a  better  product. 

We  would  anticipate  working  with  all  of  your  staffs  as  we  move 
toward  these  two  reauthorizations  and  I,  of  course,  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have  about  any  of  this. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Kappner  follows:] 
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Thsuik  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  workplace  training 
and  federal  employment  programs. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  about  the  employment  and  training 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult 
Education  (OVAE) .   My  colleague,  David  Longanecker,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education,  will  talk  cdDOUt  Federal 
postsecondary  training  programs.   As  you  will  note  our  list  of 
programs  is  a  much  shorter  list  than  that  in  the  GAO  testimony 
given  by  Clarence  C.  Crawford  before  the  Subcommittee  on  March  3, 
1994.   Following  this  discussion  I  will  outline  OVAE's  efforts  at 
coordination,  highlight  problems  caused  by  multiplicity  of 
progrcuns,  summarize  steps  we  have  taken  to  reduce  fragmentation, 
and  discuss  efforts  we  might  consider  for  the  future. 

OVAE  serves  as  the  principal  Federal  entity  to  assist  States  with 
vocational  education,  adult  education,  and  literacy  prograuns. 
Our  primary  mission  is  to  increase  access  to,  and  improve, 
educational  programs  that  strengthen  educational  achievement, 
workforce  preparation,  and  lifelong  learning. 
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OVAE  provides  leadership  at  the  national  level  to  support 
vocational  education,  basic  education,  and  literacy  prograuns  for 
youth,  and  adults,   OVAE  administers  Federal  funds  under  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied 
Technology  Education  Act  ("the  Perkins  Act"),  the  National 
Literacy  Ace  and  the  Stewart  B.  McKinney  Homeless  Assisteuice  Act. 

Under  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  the  Perkins  Act,  the  majority 
of  funds  are  allocated  through  formula  grants  to  the  States. 
These  funds  are  used  to  support  progrcims  that  help  students 
acquire  the  necessary  skills  to  succeed  in  the  workplace  or  to 
further  their  education.   Both  Acts  also  include  set-asides  for 
specific  purposes  and  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  award  funds 
competitively  for  demonstrations  related  to  education  euid 
training. 

The  Perkins  Act  authorizes  funding  to  improve  secondary  and 
postsecondary  vocational  education  programs  leading  to  academic 
and  occupational  skill  competencies.  The  Act  places  special 
emphasis  on  serving  the  disadvantaged  and  individuals  with 
disaO^ilities .   In  addition,  funds  are  also  earmarked  for  a  number 
of  special  purpose  grants,  including  tribally  controlled 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions,  Indian  vocational 
education  programs  and  Native  Hawaiian  vocational  education 
programs  and  Tech-Prep  Education. 
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The  major  employment  and  training  programs  administered  by  OVAE 
under  the  Perkins  Act  are: 

•Vocational  Education  Basic  State  Grants 

•Tech-Prep  Education 

•Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions 

•Indian  and  Hawaiian  Natives  Vocational  Education 

In  addition,  under  the  Adult  Education  Act,  OVAE  administers  the 
National  Workplace  Literacy  Program.  A  brie£  description  of  these 
programs  follows. 

Perkins  Act  Formula  Grant 
In  FY  1994,  the  Department  distributed  over  $955  million  for 
basic  grants  to  States.   In  addition.  States  receive  funds  for 
community-based  organizations,  consumer  and  homemaker  education 
and  state  vocational  education.   Approximately  17  million 
students  are  served  by  Perkins  Basic  Grant  funds.   Of  that  17 
million,  approximately  9  million  were  members  of  "special 
populations"  identified  in  the  Act. 
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The  Perkins  Act  Formula  Grants  are  targeted  to  the  following 
groups : 

•  Educationally  and  economically  disadveuitaged  (including 
the  limited  English  speaking  and  foster  children) ,  and 
disabled  individuals  who  require  special  assistance  and 
services  to  enter  and  to  succeed  in  vocational- 
technical  education  programs. 

•  Single  parents,  displaced  homemakers,  and  single 
pregnant  women  in  need  of  basic  academic  and 
occupational  skills  and  career  guidance  that  will 
enable  them  to  enter  and  succeed  in  employment. 

•  Students  enrolled  in  programs  not  traditional  for  their 
sex.   Individuals  enrolled  in  these  programs  receive 
the  necessary  support  services  that  will  encQ^le  them  to 
become  aware  of  and  overcome  sex  role  bias  cuid 
stereotyping. 

•  Participants  in  training  programs  conducted  for  the 
incarcerated  who  are  preparing  to  be  released  from  a 
correctional  facility. 

Tech-Prep  Education 
The  Perkins  Act  provides  funds  for  planning  and  implementation  of 
Tech-Prep  education  programs  by  consortia  of  local  educational 
agencies  and  postsecondary  institutions.   In  FY  1994,  the 
appropriation  for  Tech-Prep  was  $104  million. 
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Tech-Prep  programs  entail  four  years  of  study,  beginning  with  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school  and  two  years  of  occupationally 
specific  postsecondary  education.   They  provide  a  core 
proficiency  in  mathematics,  science,  communications,  and 
technologies  leading  to  an  associate  degree  or  certificate  in  a 
specific  career  field.   Preliminary  data  tell  us  that  between 
125,000  and  175,000  students  are  currently  enrolled  in  Tech-Prep 
programs.   More  complete  data  on  Tech-Prep  will  be  availeUsle  in 
1997,  with  the  completion  of  a  Department -sponsored  study. 

Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions 
The  Tribally  Controlled  Postsecondary  Vocational  Institutions 
program  provides  grants  for  the  operation  and  improvement  of 
tribally  controlled  postsecondary  vocational  institutions  to 
support  continued  and  expanded  educational  opportunities  for 
Indian  students,  and  to  allow  for  the  improvement  and  expansion 
of  the  physical  resources  of  those  institutions.   In  FY  1994  the 
appropriation  for  the  program  was  approximately  $3  million. 
During  the  last  twelve  months  this  program  served  two 
institutions  and  258  students. 

Indian  Vocational  Education 
The  Indian  Vocational  Education  program  provides  financial 
assistance  to  projects  that  provide  vocational  education  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians.  This  program  serves  secondary,  postsecondary, 
and  adult  students.   The  Department  awards  grants  to  tribal 
organizations  affiliated  with  Federally  recognized  Indian  tribes 
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and  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  secondary  schools. 

In  FY  1994  the  appropriation  to  support  this  progreun  was  $12.5 

million.   Approximately  2,00C  students  were  served. 

Native  Hawaiian  Vocational  Education 
The  Native  Hawaiian  program  provides  financial  assisteuace  to 
projects  that  provide  vocational  education  and  training  for 
Native  Hawaiians.  A  Native  Hawaiian  is  defined  as  any  individual 
who  has  any  ancestors  who  were  natives,  prior  to  1778,  of  the 
area  that  now  comprises  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Most  of  the  funds  for  this  program  are  used  to  improve  vocational 
education  programs  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  students. 
Approximately  10  percent  of  the  funds  are  used  for  job  training 
programs  for  adults.   In  FY  1994  the  appropriation  for  this 
program  was  $2.5  million.   During  the  last  twelve  months  the 
program  served  4,000  students 

Program  Outcomes 
The  1990  reauthorization  of  the  Perkins  Act  requires  States  to 
develop  and  implement  statewide  systems  of  core  standards  and 
measures  of  performance  for  secondary  and  postsecondary 
vocational  education  programs.   All  States  have  now  developed 
such  standards  and  measures,  and  OVAE  will  complete  a  review  and 
analysis  of  those  standards  and  measures  by  the  Fall  of  1994. 

The  Perkins  Act  provides  only  10  percent  of  all  funding  for 
vocational  education  nationally.   Consequently,  it  is  very 
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difficult  to  distinguish  outcomes  resulting  from  Perkins  funds 
alone.   The  information  available  to  OVAE  on  outcomes  is  for 
vocational  education  programs  in  general. 

The  recent  interim  report  of  the  National  Assessment  of 
Vocational  Education  summarizes  studies  that  measure  the 
connection  between  vocational  education,  labor  market  outcomes, 
and  related  achievements.   One  of  the  most  important  findings  of 
the  interim  report  is  that  districts  that  receive  Perkins  grauits 
have  taken  more  steps,  than  those  not  receiving  Perkins  funds,  to 
integrate  academic  and  vocational  curricula  and  to  develop  Tech- 
Prep  programs. 

Another  important  finding  of  the  NAVE  report  is  that  "high  school 
graduates  who  complete  a  coherent  sequence  of  vocational  courses 
are  more  likely  to  find  training-related  jobs,  earn  more  in  these 
jobs,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  unemployed  over  time."   This  is 
true  for  both  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  students. 
While  we  are  pleased  that  some  findings  are  positive  we  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  during  the  Perkins  Act  reauthorization 
process  to  address  the  concerns  raised  in  the  interim  report. 

National  Workplace  Literacy  Program 
Another  program  administered  by  OVAE  -  National  Workplace 
Literacy  -  plays  a  crucial  role  in  increasing  productivity  and 
job  retention  of  working  men  and  women. 

The  National  Workplace  Literacy  program  (NWLP)  authorized  by  the 
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Adult  Education  Act  makes  discretionary  grants  for  demonstrations 
that  provide  literacy  training  to  meet  workplace  needs. 
These  projects  involve  partnerships  between  businesses,  labor 
organizations,  and  education  agencies. 

The  NWLP  provides  work- related  basic  skills  programs  and  offers 
an  opportunity  for  working  men  and  women  to  benefit  from 
occupational  skills  training  to  meet  workplace  needs.   Services 
provided  to  employees  may  include:   adult  secondary  education; 
literacy  training  for  limited  English  proficient  adults;  updating 
basic  skills  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  workplace; 
improving  the  competency  of  adult  workers  in  speaking,  listening, 
reading,  and  problem  solving;  and  educational  counseling, 
transportation  and  child-care  services.  Curricula  developed  for 
workplace  literacy  programs  teach  basic  skills  in  the  context  of 
actual  jobs. 

Because  these  programs  are  relatively  new,  adequate  data  to 
determine  specific  outcomes  are  not  available  at  this  time. 
Final  reports  submitted  by  the  projects  indicate  that  workers 
participating  in  the  NWLP  projects  achieve  learning  gains  as 
measured  by  standardized  tests.   Further,  final  reports  indicate 
that  workers  participating  in  the  NWLP  projects  experience  work- 
related  gains  such  as  improvements  in  safety  and  attendance. 

This  year  the  Department  is  beginning  a  three-year  national 
evaluation  of  the  NWLP  to  learn  more  about  the  effectiveness  of 
this  program,  particularly  in  producing  improvements  in  on-the- 
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job  literacy.   The  study  will  establish  an  electronic  reporting 
system  for  all  new  grantees  through  which  comparable  data  will  be 
reported  every  six  months.   In  addition,  a  case  study  of  10  new 
projects  will  be  conducted.   The  case  study  will  use  rigorous 
research  designs  to  identify  the  effects  of  progreun  participation 
not  only  on  learning  gains  but  also  on  work-related  measures  such 
as  safety,  production  and  morale. 

COORDINATION  AT  THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL 
One  of  the  major  priorities  for  the  Department  of  Education  and 
other  Federal  agencies  is  to  improve  coordination  cuid 
collaboration  at  the  Federal,  State  and,  local  levels  in  an 
effort  to  address  the  problem  of  fragmentation  and  multiplicity 
cunong  various  employment  and  training  programs.   Let  me  highlight 
what  we  are  doing  currently  and  our  future  plans  to  address  these 
concerns . 

Coordination  between  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  Create  and  Implement  the  School- to-Work 
Opportunities  Act  of  1994 

Our  most  visible  and  promising  effort  to  reduce  fragmentation  and 
improve  coordination  is  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
School- to-Work  Opportunities  Act  of  1994.   As  you  know  the 
School- to-Work  Opportunities  Act  will  be  signed  by  the  President 
tomorrow. 

This  Act  is  the  result  of  a  successful  partnership  between  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor  to  establish 
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a  framework  within  which  all  States  can  create  statewide  school- 
to-work  systems. 

These  school -to-work  systems  will  help  yo\ing  people  acquire  the 
skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  that  they  need  to  make  a  smooth 
transition  from  school  to  career-oriented  work  and  to  further 
education  and  training. 

The  School- to-Work  Opportunities  initiative  is  not  just  another 
categorical  Federal  program.   Rather,  States  and  localities  will 
use  Federal  School- to-Work  funds  as  venture  capital  to  leverage 
other  sources  of  funding  at:  the  Federal,  State  and  local  levels 
to  build  the  School- to-Work  system.  Funds  from  Perkins,  JTPA  and 
other  State  and  local  resources  will  be  coordinated  to  support 
this  effort. 

State  plans  must  demonstrate  a  clear,  coordinated  approach  toward 
developing  employment  and  training  systems.   School- to-Work 
systems  must  build  partnerships  at  all  levels  with  business, 
schools,  colleges,  parents,  and  labor  organizations. 

To  further  increase  coordination  at  the  State  euid  local  levels, 
the  legislation  permits  waivers  of  Federal  statutory  and 
regulatory  requirements  in  order  to  give  States  and  localities 
the  flexibility  to  utilize  their  own  strategies,  combined  with 
various  Federal  funding  streams,  to  build  a  school- to-work  system 
tailored  to  their  own  needs. 
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School- to-Work  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  better 
coordination  between  secondary  and  postsecondary  education, 
through  Tech-Prep.   Tech-Prep  education  programs,  which  integrate 
academic  and  vocational  education  and  create  a  strong  link 
between  high  school  and  community  colleges,  are  some  of  the  most 
promising  programs  with  which  to  build  the  school- to -work 
transition  system.   States  may  incorporate  Tech-Prep  education 
programs  into  their  systems. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  will  be  jointly  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Labor.   A  joint  meuiagement 
team  will  provide  guidance  and  oversight  of  all  progreun- related 
activities,  addressing  high  priority  concerns  such  as  grants, 
technical  assistance,  and  marketing/outreach.   It  represents 
shared  decision-making  at  the  highest  administrative  levels. 

The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  is  closely  coordinated  with 
other  Department  of  Education  Programs,  particularly  with  Goals 
2000:  Educate  America  Act,  the  umbrella  under  which  States  will 
be  conducting  major  comprehensive  reforms  of  their  individual 
education  systems.   Title  V  of  Goals  2000  establishes  the 
National  Skills  Standards  Board.   This  Board  will  provide 
leadership  in  the  development  of  national  voluntary  standards  in 
specific  occupational  clusters.   These  skill  standards  will  be 
industry  accepted  and  portable.   This  will  facilitate 
cohesiveness  and  coherence  for  training  programs. 
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Coordination  between  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  and  the  Department  of  Education  (ED)  on  Employment  and 
Training  Programs 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Department  of 
Education  administer  various  programs  related  to  education, 
training,  and  support  services  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children  and  adults.   These  programs  include  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC) ,  Jobs  Opportunities  and 
Basic  Skills  training  program  (JOBS)  for  AFDC  recipients.  Even 
Start,  Head  Start  and  Chapter  1  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies.   These  programs  and  the  programs  administered  by  OVAE 
recognize  the  needs  of  individuals  and  families  who  are 
educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged. 

HHS  and  the  Department  of  Education  have  entered  into  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  to  encourage  information- sharing, 
improved  coordination,  collaboration,  communication,  and 
referrals  among  programs  in  order  to  reach  individuals  and 
families  who  can  benefit  from  these  programs.   Under  the 
agreement,  ED  and  HHS  will  build  and  enhance  partnerships  at  the 
Federal  level,  and  assist  State  and  local  administrators  to 
strengthen  their  respective  partnerships  through  a  number  of 
activities . 

Since  FY  1989,  the  Departments  of  Education,  Labor,  and  Health 
and  Human  Services  have  jointly  funded  a  major  technical 
assistance  project  to  help  States  and  localities  operate  and 
improve  the  JOBS  program. 
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The  1992  amendments  to  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  (JTPA) 
directed  the  Secretaries  of  Labor,  Education,  and  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services,  along  with  other  appropriate  agencies,  to 
identify  a  core  set  of  consistently  defined  data  elements  for  the 
major  Federal  employment  and  training  programs.   An  interagency 
task  group  has  been  working  on  this  task  for  several  months,  and 
a  report  is  currently  preparing  for  submission  to  Congress. 

The  Department  is  also  providing  financial  resources  to  HHS  to 
expand  the  formal  evaluation  of  the  JOBS  progrcim.   These  funds, 
which  we  expect  to  provide  through  1996,  will  allow  a  more 
comprehensive  analysis  of  adult  education  program  services 
provided  for  participants  in  the  JOBS  program. 

COORDINATION  AT  THE  STATE  LEVEL 
In  general,  the  States  have  been  quite  active  in  identifying  and 
implementing  strategies  to  improve  the  coordination  of  their 
employment  and  training  systems.   A  1992  report  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  published  by  the  COSMOS  Corporation, 
Patterns  of  Promise:  State  and  Local  Strategies  for  Improving 
Coordination  in  Adult  Education  Programs,  identified  a  variety  of 
State-level  strategies  to  improve  coordination  of  services.   Many 
States  have  adopted  three  of  the  recommended  strategies: 
•     New  Stace  structures  (State- level  agencies)  have  been 
developed  to  centralize  adult  education  and  training 
services.  (For  example:  Georgia  created  the  Department  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education,  which  provides  an 
infrastructure  for  focusing  resources  on  adult  education.)' 
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•  Several  States  have  established  State-level  covmcils  through 
g\ibernatorial  or  legislative  action  to  address  education  and 
hiiman  service  needs.   Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Texas, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  are  some  of  the 
States  that  have  created  State-level  coxincils  to  support 
various  human  services  programs. 

•  New  York  created  a  new  State  funding  progreun  to  foster 
integration  of  services  at  the  local  level.   This  new 
program  involves  the  coordination  of  multiple  funding 
sources . 

While  we  have  implemented  certain  strategies  to  address  some  of 
the  problems  associated  with  fragmentation  and  multiplicity,  we 
still  have  a  ways  to  go.   We  will  be  looking  at  additional 
strategies  as  we  begin  the  process  of  reauthorization  of  the 
Perkins  Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act. 

There  are  many  actions  that  the  Federal  government  (both  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch)  can  take  to  enhance  coordination.  They 
include: 

•  Developing  common  definitions,  outcome  measures,  and 
reporting  systems  for  all  Federal  progreuns  providing 
employment,  education  and  training  programs; 

•  Providing  technical  assistance  and  training  services  to 
State  agencies  for  carrying  out  interagency  coordination; 
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•  Encouraging  efforts  such  as  the  School- to-Work  Opportunities 
Act  than  encourage  the  leveraging  of  existing  Federal  and 
State  resources  to  achieve  our  objectives; 

•  Streamlining  administrative  systems  to  allow  better  tracking 
of  program  participation  to  measure  progreun  outcomes; 

•  Identifying  common  program  outcomes  and  methods  used  to 
measure  outcomes;  and 

Providing  incentives  to  State  and  local  systems  that 
encourage  them  to  coordinate  federally  assisted  employment 
and  training  programs. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  presented  by  upcoming 
reauthorizations,  OVAE  has  begun  an  intensive  review  of  its 
current  activities  through  a  strategic  planning  process. 
Focusing  our  efforts  on  improving  program  results,  we  are 
optimistic  -hat  this  process  will  improve  our  ability  to  serve 
our  custorr.ers . 
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Employment  and  Training  Progrzuna 
Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 


Name  of  Program 

Number  of 
Participants  Served 

Level  of  Funding 
FY  1994 

Vocational 
Education  Basic 
Grant 

16,714,467 
(FY  1991) 

$955,565,941 

Tech  Prep 

125,000-175,000 

$104,123,591 

Tribally  Controlled 
Postsecondary 
Vocational 
Institutions 

258 

$2,946,000  1 

Indian  Vocational 
Education 

2,000 

$12,563,000 

Native  Hawaiian 

4,150 

$2,544,870  1 

National  Workplace 
Literacy  Progrjun 

30,000 

$18,906,000 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Longanecker,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  LONGANECKER,  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Good  morning.  And  thank  you  for  the  invita- 
tion, Chairman  Peterson,  Mr.  Zeliff,  and  Mr.  Rush.  It  is  a  real 
f>leasure  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  today  with  my  col- 
eagues  to  discuss  the  various  efforts  that  we  have  underway — ^both 
together  and  individually — to  provide  high  quality  postsecondary 
vocational  education  in  this  country. 

Our  progprams  in  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education,  pri- 
marily the  major  Federal  student  financial  assistance  progprams, 
are  effectively  overlooked  in  discussions  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's general  efforts  to  educate  the  work  force  because  they  are 
generally  perceived  to  be  college-level  programs.  They  shouldn't  be 
overlooked  for  they  are  a  critical  part  of  this  overall  mosaic  of  Fed- 
eral activities. 

As  with  all  Department  of  Education  programs,  and  as  indicated 
by  Mr.  Kappner,  our  mission  is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  is 
to  assure  equal  access  to  educational  opportunity  and  to  promote 
high-quality  education  throughout  this  country. 

To  achieve  this  in  our  work  force  related  programs,  we  focus  on 
four  principles:  first  is  to  ensure  coherence  and  coordination  across 
programs  both  within  the  Department  of  Education  and  elsewhere; 
second  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  and  training;  third  is 
to  focus  on  disadvantaged  populations  within  our  overall  popu- 
lation; and  fourth  is  to  provide  better  information  to  students  so 
that  thev  make  better  decisions. 

And  if  those  sound  similar  to  the  themes  that  were  brought  forth 
by  Mr.  Ross,  that  is  no  accident.  The  principal  way  in  which  we 
address  that,  obviously,  is  through  our  various  student  financial  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  foundation  of  all  of  our  student  financial  aid  programs  is  the 
Pell  Grant  Program,  providing  up  to  $2,300  to  a  student  depending 
on  that  student's  assessed  financial  need.  We  hope  to  take  that  up 
to  $2,400.  About  one-fifth  of  all  Pell  grant  recipients— ^00,000  stu- 
dents per  year,  receiving  about  $1  billion  annually — attend  for-prof- 
it proprietary  vocational  schools. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  Pell  grant  recipients  who  receive  over  $1.7 
billion  attend  community  colleges.  Some  of  those  students  are  in 
vocational  programs  and  some  are  in  academic  programs,  but  a 
large  share  of  those  students  in  fact  are  in  1  or  2-year  vocational 
programs. 

Tne  Federal  student  loan  programs  actually  provide  more  overall 
assistance,  though  to  fewer  students,  than  does  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram. These  students  borrow  up  to  $2,600  per  year  and  in  1992- 
93,  about  840,000  students  in  proprietary  schools  and  about 
500,000  students  in  community  colleges  borrowed  combined  about 
$3  billion. 

So  vou  see,  we  have  a  substantial  investment  in  training  in  our 
overall  systems. 

I  might  mention  more  on  the  proprietary  schools — that  substan- 
tial involvement  of  propriety  schools  in  the  Stafford  Loan  Program 
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nonetheless  represents  a  substantial  drop  in  recent  years.  In  1990, 
27  percent  of  all  student  loans  went  to  students  who  were  attend- 
ing for-profit  trade  schools.  That  is  down  to  18  percent,  principally 
because  of  a  default  reduction  initiative  that  was  adopted  in  1991. 

Other  Federal  financial  aid  programs,  including  college  work 
study,  supplemental  educational  opportunity  grants,  the  Perkins 
Student  Loan  Program,  and  the  State  Student  Incentive  Program, 
also  assist  vocational  students,  but  at  more  modest  levels.  Those 
programs  are  funded  at  lower  levels  and  institutions  that  provide 
vocational  education  participate  at  lower  levels  in  those  programs. 

Overall,  those  six  programs  provide  more  than  1.5  million  stu- 
dents in  proprietary  schools  and  community  colleges  with  nearly  $6 
billion  annually  in  benefits.  We  are  hardly  a  casual  actor  in  provid- 
ing postsecondary  and  vocational  opportunities,  although  we  do  so 
in  a  different  way  than  most  other  programs. 

We  provide  our  assistance  to  students  rather  than  to  institutions 
or  States.  We  rely  on  the  consumer  herself  or  himself  to  choose  the 
training  best  suited  to  their  needs.  This  is  the  same  theme  that  you 
heard  Doug  Ross  refer  to. 

In  addition  to  these  programs,  the  GAO  report  listed  a  number 
of  other  programs  as  vocational  in  orientation.  We  believe  that 
these  other  programs  should  not  be  included  in  the  inventory  be- 
cause, while  they  have  some  relationship  to  vocational  education, 
they  are  at  their  heart  not  vocational  education  programs — specifi- 
cally the  TRIO  programs,  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  Centers  and  student  support  services  pro- 
grams. These  are  extremely  valuable  programs  and  students  do 
often  receive  some  advice,  but  they  are  basically  programs  to  keep 
at-risk  students  looking  at  a  postsecondary  future  and  should  not 
be  categorized  as  vocational  education  programs. 

GAO  included  the  Veterans  Education  Outreach  Program  which 
was  not  reauthorized  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  1992,  and  the 
student  literacy  corps  which,  while  still  authorized,  is  no  longer 
funded. 

Let  me  explain  briefiy  what  we  are  up  to.  With  the  colleagues  at 
this  table,  we  have  been  working  to  reduce  duplication,  increase  ac- 
countability, and  enhance  program  effectiveness.  Most  significant 
new  activity  in  that  regard  is  the  implementation  of  the  new  Direct 
Student  Loan  Program,  an  initiative  from  the  President  passed  by 
the  Congress  last  year  being  implemented  with  the  first  loans  to 
be  provided  July  1  of  this  year. 

To  improve  program  management,  we  have  the  1992  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  which,  in  fact,  substantially  increased 
the  oversight,  monitoring,  and  gatekeeping  functions  that  we  share 
with  the  States  and  the  accrediting  associations.  The  amendments 
require  a  much  greater  accountability  to  explicit  program  objec- 
tives, such  as  program  completion,  job  certification,  and  job  place- 
ment. 

Last  Thursday  and  Friday  we  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
nine  regulatory  packages  that  implement  that  law.  While  some  of 
these  regulations  have  been  highly  controversial  within  the  higher 
education  community,  we  honestly  believe  that  this  new  law — and 
the  new  regulations  that  we  have  adopted  to  implement  that  law — 
coupled  with  aggressive  management  will  assure  that  the  institu- 
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tions  in  these  Federal  title  IV  student  assistance  programs  provide 
quality  education  and  training. 

For  a  student  choice  strategy,  which  is  what  we  use  in  our  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  programs,  to  work,  you  have  got  to  have 
customers  who  are  able  to  make  informed  decisions.  To  help  in  that 
regard,  we  provide  various  publications  such  as  the  School  Shop- 
ping Tips,  which  I  believe  we  shared  with  you,  and  the  Student 
Guide. 

And  we  are  very  interested  and  engaged  in  the  discussions  about 
one-stop  shopping  and  the  new  broker  concepts  that  are  being  de- 
veloped as  part  of  the  reemployment  bill. 

Building  upon  our  loan  reform,  we  have  begun  reexamination  of 
our  overall  student  assistance  programs  with  the  objective  of  revis- 
ing our  activities  in  a  way  that  will  accomplish  four  objectives:  To 
increase  access  and  retention  for  all  students  in  our  programs;  to 
target  our  aid  more  effectively  to  the  most  needy  students;  to  pro- 
vide stronger  incentives  for  student  success;  and  to  explore  the  best 
means  for  supporting  postsecondary  preparation  for  the  work  force. 

We  are  questioning  whether  the  ways  that  we  do  that  today  are 
the  best  strategies  and  are  all  trying  finally  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  our  programs,  each  and  every  one. 

I  hope  that  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  all  working  toward  the 
same  goals  and  we  are  working  together  as  we  move  toward  those 
goals.  This  is  without  a  doubt  a  team  effort  within  the  administra- 
tion, not  only  in  the  Department  of  Education  but  throughout. 

It  will  lead  to  program  consolidations  in  some  cases  where  redun- 
dancy proves  to  be  counterproductive.  In  other  cases,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  keep  in  mind  that  there  may  be  a  good  case  for  different 
programs.  But  we  want  to  make  sure  that  the  programs  are  com- 
plementary and  develop  a  synergy  rather  than  work  at  odds  with 
each  other. 

For  our  part,  we  are  having  a  fun  time  in  our  office  pursuing 
these  great  new  visions  for  the  future.  And  we  certainly  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  colleges  and  universities  and  the  propri- 
etary schools  and  with  you  to  build  a  better  system  over  the  long 
term. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Longanecker  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  programs 
administered  in  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Education  that 
provide  assistance  to  students  who  wish  to  obtain  vocational 
education  and  training. 

Joining  me  on  this  panel  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  is 
my  colleague  Dr.  Augusta  Kappner,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  who  will  discuss  with  you  the 
employment  and  training  grant  programs  that  she  administers.   Dr. 
Kappner  and  I  share  the  conviction  that  providing  our  work  force 
with  more  advanced  skills  and  more  effective  training  is  an 
essential  task,  both  in  our  collegiate  institutions  and  our 
postsecondary  vocational  institutions. 

PRINCIPLES  FOR  ACTION 

We  will  discuss  four  principles  that  will  guide  us  in  improving 
employment  and  training  programs.   These  principles  commit  us  to 

ensure  coherence  and  coordination  across  programs; 
improve  the  quality  of  education  and  training  for  work; 

•  target  disadvantaged  populations;  and 

•  provide  information  to  students  to  help  them  make  wise 
decisions. 
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with  these  four  principles  in  mind,  I  would  now  like  to  discuss 
with  you  the  specific  programs  in  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education  that  support  students  seeking  postsecondary  vocational 
training,  as  well  as  steps  we  have  taken  and  have  planned  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  integrity  of  our  programs. 

OFFICE  OF  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
Through  the  student  financial  assistance  programs  under  Title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education  provides  substantial  financial  support  for  students 
enrolled  in  postsecondary  programs,  including  those  students  who 
choose  to  pursue  vocational  education  and  training. 

These  programs  —  the  Federal  Pell  Grant,  Federal  Family 
Education  Loan,  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan,  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG) ,  Federal  Work-Study, 
Federal  Perkins  Loan,  and  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG) 
programs  —  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants, 
loans,  and  work  study  to  about  6  million  postsecondary  students. 
This  6  million  includes  students  enrolled  in  academic  and 
vocational  programs  at  four-year  colleges  and  universities, 
community  and  junior  colleges,  and  proprietary  schools.   Also,  of 
these  6  million  students,  many  receive  aid  from  more  than  one 
program. 

One  quarter  of  all  aid  recipients  are  pursuing  programs  of  less 
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than  two  years  at  community  colleges  and  technical  institutes,  as 
well  as  at  proprietary  trade  schools.   The  other  three  quarters 
are  enrolled  in  academic  programs  at  two-  and  four-year 
collegiate  institutions. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Council  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Preparing  for  the  Workplace: 
Charting  a  Course  for  Federal  Postsecondarv  Education  Policy, 
suggests  that  these  student  assistance  programs  provided  $5.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1991  to  support  postsecondary  vocational 
study,  out  of  a  total  of  about  $19  billion  made  available  to  all 
students  through  the  progr£uiis.   This  figure  represents  an 
estimate  of  program  funds  directed  to  vocational  students  at 
community  colleges  and  proprietary  schools.   Clearly  not  all  of 
the  student  assistance  at  community  colleges  supports  vocational 
training.   However,  the  figure  for  community  colleges  is 
difficult  to  break  down  because  most  community  colleges  offer 
both  vocational  and  academic  prograuns  of  study. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  provide  you  with  the  specific  amounts  under 
each  student  aid  program  that  are  directed  to  proprietary  schools 
and  to  community  colleges. 

The  student  aid  programs  provide  financial  assistance  to  students 
rather  than  institutions  or  States,  although  the  aid  may  be 
conveyed  through  an  institution  or  a  State.   This  feature 
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distinguishes  our  programs  from  most  other  employment  and 
training  programs:   they  provide  aid  to  the  student,  not  the 
education  or  training  provider.   The  student  chooses  the  type  of 
postsecondary  education  and  the  institution  at  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  pursue  that  education. 

The  Federal  Pell  Grant  program  provides  assistance  to  about  4 
million  students  each  year.   Federal  Pell  Grants  are  currently 
awarded  in  amounts  up  to  $2,300  to  eligible  students  who 
demonstrate  financial  need;  the  Administration  proposes  that  the 
maximum  award  increase  to  $2,400  for  the  1995-96  award  year. 
About  18  percent  of  all  students  receiving  Federal  Pell  Grants 
(or  nearly  800,000  students)  are  enrolled  in  proprietary 
institutions,  and  they  receive  roughly  the  same  proportion  of 
total  Federal  Pell  Grant  funds  (about  19  percent,  or  $1  billion) . 
About  30  percent  of  all  students  receiving  Federal  Pell  Grants 
attend  two-year  colleges,  and  these  students  receive  roughly  the 
same  proportion  of  Pell  Grant  funds  (25  percent,  or  $1.7 
billion) .   Many  community  college  students  are  enrolled  in  job 
training  programs. 

The  Federal  Family  Education  Loan  Program  (formerly  the  Stafford 
Loan  program)  assists  about  5  million  students  annually.   As  you 
know,  the  Administration  is  implementing  a  new  Federal  Direct 
Student  Loan  program  —  a  simplified  and  less  costly  program  that 
will  be  phased  in  over  the  next  four  years  and,  we  expect,  will 
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ultimately  replace  the  FFEL  program. 

Currently,  Federal  student  loan  volume  is  over  $16  billion 
annually.   About  $2  billion  goes  to  84  0,000  students  in 
proprietary  schools;  more  than  480,000  students  at  community 
colleges  receive  about  $1  billion.   Again,  the  share  of  total 
program  funds  received  by  students  at  these  two  types  of 
institutions  is  roughly  proportionate  to  the  share  of  all 
students  aided  that  their  enrollments  represent.   Students  may 
borrow  up  to  a  maximum  of  $2,600  for  each  of  the  first  two  years 
of  postsecondary  study. 

We  refer  to  three  of  the  remaining  student  assistance  programs  on 
the  GAO  inventory  of  employment  and  training  programs  as  the 
Campus-Based  Programs.   These  are  the  Federal  Supplemental 
Educational  Opportunity  Grant,  Federal  Work-Study,  and  Federal 
Perkins  Loan  programs.   We  award  these  funds  to  institutions, 
which  in  turn  make  awards  to  individual  students. 

The  total  dollars  from  these  programs  going  to  postsecondary 
vocational  students  are  smaller  than  for  either  the  Federal  Pell 
Grant  or  the  Federal  student  loan  programs.   First  of  all,  total 
funding  for  these  programs  is  much  lower,  and  fewer  community 
colleges  and  proprietary  schools  participate.   In  fiscal  year 
1991,  community  colleges  received  about  14  percent  of  Federal 
Work-Study  funds,  13  percent  of  SEOG  funds,  and  2.7  percent  of 
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Federal  Perkins  Loan  funds,  compared  to  the  20  percent  of  Pell 
and  10  percent  of  FFEL  program  funds  they  received.   Proprietary 
institutions  received  only  about  2  percent  of  Federal  Work-Study 
funds,  11  percent  of  SEOG  funds,  and  5  percent  of  Perkins  Loan 
funds,  compared  to  the  20  percent  of  Pell  and  FFEL  program  funds 
they  received.   Thus,  these  Campus-Based  Programs  are  not  a  major 
source  of  support  for  postsecondary  vocational  training. 

The  GAO  inventory  also  lists  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant 
Program  as  an  education  and  training  program.   SSIG  was  created 
in  the  1970s  to  encourage  the  States  to  develop  their  own 
scholarship  programs.   It  has  succeeded  in  its  efforts,  and  all 
States  now  have  State  scholarship  programs.   The  Administration 
has  not  requested  any  additional  funding  for  SSIG.   However,  with 
current  funds,  about  half  of  the  States  do  allow  postsecondary 
vocational  students  to  receive  SSIG  grants. 

Thus,  the  Title  IV  student  assistance  programs,  while  not 
targeted  exclusively  or  even  primarily  to  vocational  students, 
nevertheless  make  available  each  year  more  than  $5  billion  in 
financial  assistance  to  about  2  million  students  enrolled  in 
programs  of  two  years  or  less  at  community  colleges  and 
proprietary  schools. 

The  testimony  you  received  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
also  included  on  its  list  of  employment  and  training  programs 
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several  programs  that  are  not  vocational  education  and  training 
programs  themselves,  although  a  small  percentage  of  the  students 
served  by  these  programs  do  go  on  to  pursue  vocational  education. 
Most  notable  among  these  are  some  of  the  TRIO  programs:  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search,  Student  Support  Services,  and  Educational 
Opportunity  Center  programs.    These  programs  were  enacted  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  to  increase  the  number  of  low-income  and 
disadvantaged  students  enrolling  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. , 

Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  identify  low-income,  disadvantaged 
middle  and  secondary  school  students  and  provide  them  with  the 
academic  skills  and  financial  aid  information  they  will  need  to 
pursue  a  postsecondary  education.   Student  Support  Services 
grants  are  made  overwhelmingly  to  two-  and  four-year  institutions 
of  higher  education  to  enable  them  to  provide  tutoring  and 
counseling  in  core  academic  subjects  to  low-income,  disadvantaged 
students. 

While  the  Educational  Opportunity  Center  program  does  provide 
services  to  a  larger  number  of  adult  students  than  either  Upward 
Bound,  Talent  Search,  or  Student  Support  Services,  its  services, 
too,  are  greatly  focused  on  assisting  students  and  adults  in 
gaining  admission  to  a  collegiate-sector  institution. 

We  do  not  believe  that  these  four  programs  should  be  included  in 
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an  inventory  of  employment  and  trainincj  programs. 

Another  program  included  in  the  GAO  inventory,  the  Veterans 
Education  Outreach  Program,  was  not  reauthorized  in  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1992  and  thus  is  no  longer  administered 
by  OPE.   In  addition,  the  Student  Literacy  Corps  program  was  not 
funded  in  the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriation. 

SPECIAL  INITIATIVES  AND  FDTDRE  DIRECTIONS 
Working  with  our  colleagues  in  other  Federal  agencies  and  with 
the  states  to  reduce  duplication  and  increase  monitoring  and 
accountability,  and  with  students  and  parents  themselves  through 
an  expanded  program  of  consumer  information,  we  can  reshape 
postsecondary  vocational  training  to  meet  the  challenges  American 
workers  face  in  the  21st  century. 

To  accomplish  this  goal,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  program 
simplification  and  administrative  efficiency,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  Administration's  Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program  that 
both  consolidates  and  simplifies  the  student  loan  system. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  accountability  and  outcomes.   We  have 
new  legislation  that  requires  institutions  to  provide  current  and 
prospective  students  with  far  more  detailed  information  about 
completion  and  graduation  rates  and  job  certification  and 
placement  rates.    Similarly,  the  new  authority  we  received  in 
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1992  to  fund  the  State  Postsecondary  Review  Program  will  augment 
our  efforts  to  assess  and  monitor  programs  by  making  the  states 
partners  in  these  efforts. 

Also,  we  have  published  recently  final  regulations  for  the 
program  integrity  triad  that  make  our  gatekeeping  function  more 
efficient.   In  the  future,  these  new  regulations,  coupled  with 
sound  management,  will  prevent  schools  with  poor  educational 
programs  and  inadequate  fiscal  controls  from  participating  in  the 
Title  IV  student  financial  assistance  programs.   We  have  made 
similar  changes  to  the  system  by  which  we  recertify  every  four 
years  the  eligibility  of  institutions  that  already  participate  in 
these  programs. 

Our  ability  to  measure  outcomes  of  the  training  students  receive 
will  also  increase  as  we  expand  the  National  Postsecondary 
Student  Aid  Survey  with  longitudinal  follow-up  studies.   This 
survey  has  already  provided  us  with  more  information  than  we  have 
had  previously  and  will,  in  the  future,  provide  us  with  far 
better  longitudinal  data  about  the  careers  of  students  who 
receive  assistance  from  our  programs. 

We  also  have  intensified  our  efforts  to  educate  student 
consumers.   We  now  annually  print  and  distribute  to  students  and 
parents  about  9  million  copies  of  the  publication  that  describes 
our  student  assistance  programs.  The  Student  Guide.   This 
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publication  includes  a  major  section  on  "Choosing  a  School"  that 
advises  students  to  check  out  a  school's  fees,  accreditation, 
default  rate,  and  placement  rates  Defore  they  enroll. 

We  also  have  printed  and  widely  distributed  "School  Shopping 
Tips,"  a  publication  that  provides  consumer  information  about 
postsecondary  education  to  students  and  parents  and  lists  for 
students  the  essential  questions  they  should  ask  before  enrolling 
in  a  postsecondary  institution. 

We  have  taken  several  measures  to  make  our  programs  simpler  for 
our  student  consumers.  Students  who  have  applied  in  a  previous 
year  may  now  use  a  "Renewal  Application"  that  is  shorter  and 
contains  fewer  questions  to  reapply  for  aid.   Similarly,  we  now 
use  one  need  analysis  system  to  determine  a  student's 
eligibility.   Our  student  aid  processing  system  now  permits 
financial  aid  administrators  to  make  data  changes  electronically, 
which  speeds  up  and  simplifies  processing  for  both  our  student 
and  institutional  customers. 

In  addition,  we  have  eliminated  from  participation  in  our 
programs  many  schools  with  high  default  rates  in  the  student  loan 
programs;   these  schools  were  often  poor-quality  proprietary 
vocational  schools  that  used  questionable  recruitment  techniques 
and  unrealistic  career  and  salary  promises  to  enroll  poorly- 
prepared  students  in  their  programs  of  study. 

10 
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Of  equal  importance,  we  are  now  working  with  our  colleagues  in 
other  Federal  agencies  on  important  Administration  initiatives 
that  will  improve  the  quality  of  postsecondary  vocational 
training.   These  include  the  School -to-Work  Opportunities  Act, 
the  proposed  Reemployment  Act  of  1994,  and  other  initiatives. 
For  example,  under  the  proposed  Reemployment  Act,  customers  of 
the  One-Stop  Career  Centers  will  obtain,  free  of  charge, 
information  about  Federal  student  financial  assistance.   We  look 
forward  to  expanding  this  cooperation  further  in  the  months 
ahead. 

We  will  also  build  on  the  reforms  we  began  last  year  with  the 
Federal  Direct  Student  Loan  program.   Thus,  we  have  begun  a 
systematic  review  of  all  our  programs  focusing  on  how  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

increasing  access  and  retention  for  all  students; 

improving  the  targeting  of  student  aid  funds  to  the  neediest 

students ; 

providing  incentives  for  success  in  postsecondary  education; 
•    exploring  the  best  means  for  supporting  postsecondary 

vocational  education  and  training;  and 

improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Federal 

student  assistance  programs. 
This  review  also  responds  to  the  President's  directive  that  we 
reinvent  government  where  doing  so  will  benefit  the  taxpayer  and 
our  customers. 
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As  part  of  this  effort,  we  will  examine  the  role  our  programs 
play  in  funding  postsecondary  vocational  training  and,  if 
necessary,  devise  new  ways  of  assuring  program  efficiency  and 
accountability.   We  are  looking  at  appropriate  levels  of  support, 
targeting  of  our  assistance,  and  where  we  can,  eliminating  any 
overlap  or  duplication.   We  expect  this  effort  to  deliver  to  our 
customers  the  type  of  dividends  in  cost  effectiveness  and 
administrative  simplicity  that  were  incorporated  in  the  Federal 
Direct  Loan  Program. 

The  Department  of  Education  realizes  the  importance  of  our 
investment  in  postsecondary  vocational  training  and  is  working  to 
assure  students  and  taxpayers  that  the  benefits  that  it  provides 
to  students  merit  the  expenditure. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Ms.  Dawson. 

STATEMENT  OF  DIANN  DAWSON,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE,  ADMINISTRATION  FOR  FAMILIES 
AND  CHILDREN,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES 

Ms.  Dawson.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you.  I  am  Diann  Dawson,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Fam- 
ily Assistance  in  the  Administration  for  Children  and  Families  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

The  Office  of  Family  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  program,  the  Federal/State  pro- 
gram that  provides  financial  assistance  to  needy  children  and  their 
families,  and  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
[JOBS]  Program. 

In  addition,  our  office  manages  the  child  care  programs  under 
title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that  help  families  either  on 
AFDC  or  at  risk  of  going  on  to  AFDC.  I  will  limit  my  remarks 
today  to  the  JOBS  Program  and  our  efforts  to  coordinate  with  the 
other  Federal  agencies  represented  here  at  the  table  that  serve 
JOBS  participants. 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  required  all  States  to  establish 
a  JOBS  Program.  The  JOBS  Program  requires  that  nonexempt 
AFDC  recipients  participate  in  employment,  education  and  training 
to  help  them  become  self-sufficient. 

Under  JOBS,  the  Department  is  making  available  this  year  $1.1 
billion  in  Federal  matching  funds. 

The  Family  Support  Act  does  not  require  States  to  build  a  pro- 
gram that  is  parallel  to  or  duplicative  of  the  Job  Training  and  Part- 
nership Act  or  any  other  education  and  training  program. 

Instead,  the  JOBS  Program  relies  very  heavily  on  JTPA,  State, 
and  local  education  departments,  other  service  agencies  and  vol- 
untary agencies  to  provide  these  services.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  ap- 
proximately 520,000  participants  each  month  were  receiving  edu- 
cation, training,  and  employment  services  through  JOBS. 

I  would  just  mention  one  local  program  which  is  an  illustration 
of  how  JOBS  coordinates  with  a  variety  of  community  service  agen- 
cies. This  specific  program  is  in  Kenosha  County,  WI.  This  program 
has  served  as  the  model  emphasizing  early  and  extensive  interven- 
tions to  improve  a  family's  chances  of  becoming  self-sufficient. 

JOBS  Program  components  are  integrated  to  provide  participants 
with  easy  and  timely  access  to  a  progressive  series  of  activities, 
both  work  related  and  training,  that  require  the  same  kind  of  com- 
mitment in  time  and  energy  as  full-time  employment  does.  The 
uniqueness  of  this  program  is  in  the  structure  of  how  Kenosha 
County  develops  the  program  and  provides  the  services. 

Kenosha's  design  offers  program  participants  sort  of  a  "one-stop 
shopping."  In  addition  to  JOBS  Program  employees,  child  support 
staff,  job  service  placement  counselors,  training  coordinators,  and 
remedial  training  instructors  are  colocated  at  the  JOBS  center. 
Colocation  serves  the  dual  function  of  ensuring  that  participants 
have  easy  access  to  the  services  and  activities  that  they  need,  as 
well  as  helping  the  staffs  from  the  different  agencies  to  work  to- 
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gether  to  assist  these  individuals  in  a  more  effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

Programs  like  Kenosha's  build  teams,  foster  a  collaborative  envi- 
ronment, promote  better  communication  across  agencies,  and  em- 
phasize service  delivery.  Since  the  implementation  of  JOBS,  we 
have  made  a  concerted  effort  at  the  Federal  level  to  work  together 
to  enhance  the  coordination  of  human  resource  programs  that  im- 
pact families  on  welfare  not  only  because  it  was  required  by  the 
Family  Support  Act,  but  because  we  believe  coordination  is  re- 
quirea  to  help  these  families  become  self-sufficient. 

We  have  established  especially  strong  and  productive  relation- 
ships with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, as  Assistant  Secretary  Kappner  mentioned.  The  Depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Labor  joined  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  in  funding  the  JOBS  technical  assistance  con- 
tract. 

This  year  we  have  focused  much  of  our  effort  on  a  series  of  re- 
gional workshops  and  conferences  entitled  "Fostering  Service  Inte- 
gration: New  Directions  and  New  Ideas."  The  purpose  of  these 
workshops  was  to  help  State  and  local  interagency  teams.  These 
were  teams  made  up  of  JOBS,  JTPA,  and  Education  staff  to  discuss 
and  plan  new  and  better  approaches  to  providing  integrated  serv- 
ices to  welfare  recipients. 

Although  the  JOBS  technical  assistance  contract  is  ending,  I  am 
confident  that  the  linkages  that  we  have  forged  will  continue  to 
serve  us  well  as  this  administration  undertakes  welfare  reform,  re- 
employment programs,  school  to  work  initiatives,  and  education  re- 
form efforts. 

We  greatly  appreciate  this  subcommittee's  interest  in  the  JOBS 
Program.  We  share  your  conviction  that  employment  and  training 
programs  should  be  streamlined  and  coordinated  wherever  pos- 
sible. 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  coordination  at  all  levels  will  continue 
to  be  a  primary  objective  as  the  administration  completes  its  wel- 
fare reform  proposals.  We  are  very  excited  about  this  opportunity 
to  refine  the  JOBS  Program,  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible  and 
as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  families  who  need  our  services. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dawson  follows:] 
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DIANN  DAWSON 

ACTING  DIRECTOR 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning.   I  am  Diann 
Dawson,  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Family  Assistance  in 
the  Administration  for  Children  and  Families.   The  Office  of 
Family  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  program  —  the  Federal/State  program 
that  provides  cash  assistance  to  needy  children  and  their 
families  —  and  the  Job  Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training 
(JOBS)  Program.   In  addition,  our  office  manages  several  child 
care  programs  under  title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
help  families  either  on  AFDC  or  at  risk  of  going  on  AFDC.   My 
remarks  today  will  focus  on  the  JOBS  program  and  our  efforts  to 
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coordinate  with  other  federal  agencies  that  serve  JOBS 
participants. 

Under  the  JOBS  program,  DHHS  is  making  available  to  States  $1.1 
billion  in  Federal  matching  funds  to  provide  employment, 
education,  and  training  services  to  AFDC  recipients. 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  BASIC  SKILLS  TRAINING  (JOBS)  PROGRAM 

The  Family  Support  Act  of  1988  required  all  States  to  establish  a 
JOBS  Program.   JOBS  requires  non-exempt  AFDC  recipients  to 
participate  in  employment,  education,  or  training  to  help  them 
become  self-sufficient.   States  must  provide  educational  programs 
such  as  basic  education,  high  school  or  equivalent  education,  as 
well  as  job  skills  training,  job  readiness  activities,  and  job 
placement  services.   They  also  must  offer  at  least  two  additional 
activities  from  a  list  of  options  that  includes  job  search,  work 
experience  programs,  and  on-the-job  training  programs.   Finally, 
States  must  provide  recipients  with  necessary  support  services, 
such  as  transportation  and  child  care. 

The  Family  Support  Act  does  not  require  States  to  build  a  program 
parallel  to  or  duplicative  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  or 
any  other  education  or  training  program.   Instead,  JOBS  relies 
heavily  on  JTPA,  State  and  local  education  departments,  other 
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state  agencies,  and  voluntary  agencies  to  provide  services  to 
JOBS  participants. 


Let  me  give  you  a  brief  status  report  on  the  implementation  of 
JOBS.   As  required  by  the  Family  Support  Act,  all  States 
implemented  a  JOBS  program  for  AFDC  applicants  and  recipients  by 
October  1990.   In  addition,  all  States  met  the  requirement  to 
have  statewide  JOBS  programs  by  October  1992.   In  FY  1993, 
approximately  520,000  participants  each  month  were  receiving 
education,  training  and  employment  services  through  JOBS  to 
become  self-sufficient.   Also  as  of  October  1990,  all  States 
began  providing  cash  assistance  to  two-parent  families  through 
the  AFDC-UP  program.   In  fiscal  year  1994,  there  is  an  additional 
requirement  that  States  engage  40  percent  of  their  AFDC-UP 
caseload  in  work  activities. 

Recent  findings  from  the  evaluations  of  California's  Greater 
Avenues  for  Independence  (GAIN)  program  and  Florida's  Project 
Independence  reaffirm  that  education,  training,  and  employment 
programs  implemented  in  a  variety  of  circumstances  can 
substantially  reduce  dependency.   Because  of  its  longer  follow-up 
period,  I  will  focus  on  GAIN,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
impacts  for  Project  Independence  are  similar  to  what  GAIN'S  were 
at  the  same  point,  and  that  California  and  Florida  account  for 
over  one-fifth  of  the  nation's  AFDC  recipients. 
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GAIN  is  a  statewide  initiative  that  predated  the  implementation 
of  JOBS,  but  now  serves  as  California's  JOBS  program.   The  GAIN 
evaluation  was  designed  and  begun  prior  to  the  implementation  of 
JOBS,  but  continued  as  the  GAIN  program  was  converted  to  JOBS. 
It  gives  us  an  early  indication  of  the  impact  we  might  expect 
from  the  JOBS  program. 

According  to  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation's  (MDRC) 
preliminary  findings,  five  of  the  six  counties  in  the  study 
showed  moderate-to-large  gains  in  earnings  and/or  welfare 
savings.   Across  all  six  counties,  earnings  for  registered  single 
parents  increased  21  percent  over  the  control  group  (with  24 
percent  increases  in  the  second  year) .   Welfare  payments  were 
reduced  six  percent  (seven  percent  in  the  second  year) . 

There  are  some  equally  encouraging  data  regarding  GAIN'S  effects 
on  employment  and  case  closures.   Twenty-nine  percent  of  single 
parents  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  follow-up  period  --  a 
statistically  significant,  25  percent  increase  (using  an 
unweighted  average)  over  the  employment  rate  for  the  control 
group.   Three  counties  showed  a  significant  decline  (ranging  from 
3.1  to  11.5  percent)  in  the  proportion  of  registrants  who  were 
receiving  AFDC  at  the  end  of  two  years.   Further,  larger  effects 
may  emerge  as  the  registrants  who  have  only  recently  started 
education  and  training  components  become  job-ready. 
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Kenosha 

As  I  said  before,  JOBS  coordinates  with  a  variety  of  community 
service  agencies  to  help  AFDC  families  become  self-sufficient. 
I'd  like  to  illustrate  this  by  talking  about  a  specific  JOBS 
program,  that  of  Kenosha  County,  Wisconsin.   The  Kenosha  JOBS 
program  emphasizes  early  and  extensive  interventions  to  improve  a 
family's  chances  of  becoming  self-sufficient.   JOBS  program 
components  are  integrated  to  provide  participants  with  easy  and 
timely  access  to  a  progressive  series  of  activities  that  require 
the  same  commitment  of  time  and  energy  as  full-time  employment 
does.   Work-related  activities  include  a  motivational  workshop,  a 
job-seeking  skills  workshop,  job  search,  customized  training, 
community  work  experience,  on-the-job  training  and  work 
supplementation.   Training  activities  include  on-site  adult  basic 
education  including  high  school  diploma  equivalency  preparation 
and  English-as-a-second  language  instruction;  and  one  and  two- 
year  vocational  curricula  at  the  local  vocational  and  technical 
college. 

The  unique  aspect  of  this  program  comes  in  the  structure  Kenosha 
County  has  developed  to  provide  its  services.   Kenosha's  design 
offers  program  participants  "one-stop  shopping,"  so  to  speak.   In 
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addition  to  JOBS  program  employees,  income  maintenance 
technicians,  child  support  staff.  Job  Service  placement 
counselors,  training  coordinators,  and  remedial  education 
instructors  are  co-located  at  the  Job  Center. 

Co-location  serves  the  dual  functions  of  ensuring  that 
participants  have  easy  access  to  the  programs  and  activities  they 
need  and  helping  staff  from  different  agencies  work  together  to 
assist  participants  more  effectively  and  more  efficiently. 
Programs  like  Kenosha's  build  teams  and  foster  a  collaborative 
environment,  promote  better  communication  across  agencies,  and 
simplify  service  delivery.   Kenosha's  experience  suggests  that 
co-location  can  improve  service  to  welfare  clients.   In  1992,  the 
Kenosha  program  achieved  an  average  monthly  participation  rate  in 
excess  of  40  percent,  substantially  higher  than  the  Federal 
requirement.   We  hope  the  encouraging  results  in  this  program 
will  persuade  more  States  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
for  coordination  that  are  available  to  them.   And  we  in  ACF  will 
continue  to  work  to  remove  barriers  to  such  collaboration. 

COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  FEDERAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Since  the  implementation  of  JOBS,  we  have  made  a  concerted  effort 
at  the  Federal  level  to  work  together  to  enhance  coordination  of 
human  resource  development  programs  that  impact  families  on 
welfare,  not  only  because  it  is  required  by  the  Family  Support 
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Act,  but  because  we  believe  that  is  what  is  required  to  help 
families  achieve  self-sufficiency.   We  have  established 
especially  strong  and  productive  relationships  with  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Education.   They  joined  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  sponsoring  and  funding  the  JOBS 
technical  assistance  contract.   Under  the  contract,  we  held 
national  and  regional  conferences  and  developed  training 
materials  and  other  publications.   This  year  we  have  focused  much 
of  our  effort  on  a  series  of  regional  workshops,  entitled 
"Fostering  Service  Integration:  New  Directions/New  Ideas."   The 
purpose  of  these  workshops  was  to  help  State  and  local 
"interagency"  teams  —  made  up  of  JOBS,  JTPA,  and  Education  staff 
—  discuss  and  plan  new  and  better  approaches  to  providing 
integrated  services  to  welfare  recipients. 

Although  the  JOBS  technical  assistance  contract  is  ending,  I  am 
confident  that  the  linkages  we  have  forged  will  continue  to  serve 
us  well  as  this  Administration  undertakes  welfare 
reform,  re-employment  programs,  school-to-work  initiatives,  and 
education  reform  efforts. 

Another  important  interagency  technical  assistance  initiative 
involving  the  three  Departments  is  underway  through  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Literacy  (NIFL) .   With  support  from 
all  three  Departments,  NIFL  has  awarded  a  number  of  grants  to 
States  to  develop  a  coordinated  performance  measurement  system 
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and  an  interagency  staff  development  system  for  agencies  ofcfering 
basic  skills  and  literacy-related  services.   The  three 
Departments  also  have  participated  in  academies  designed  to 
assist  grantees  to  develop  strategic  action  plans. 

Another  noteworthy  example  of  interagency  coordination  is  the 

collaboration  by  DOL  and  DHHS  on  the  Job  Training  Reform 

Amendments  of  1992.   In  this  case,  we  worked  closely 

at  the  Federal  level  to  advise  both  the  JOBS  and  JTPA  systems  on 

the  impact  of  the  amendments  on  the  two  programs  and  their 

interactions. 


CONCLUSION 

Through  the  Family  Support  Act  and  other  State  and  local 
initiatives,  we  have  gained  a  better  understanding  of  how  our 
welfare  programs  work  and  about  the  effectiveness  of  some 
alternative  program  models.   The  experience  and  perspective  which 
recipients,  advocates,  community-based  organizations,  State  and 
local  officials,  and  researchers  have  shared  with  us  also  have 
been  very  instructive. 

Last  year,  the  President  appointed  a  Working  Group  on  Welfare 
Reform,  Family  Support  and  Independence  and  charged  it  with 
developing  a  plan  that  would  fulfill  his  commitment  to  end 
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welfare  as  we  know  it.   Officials  from  the  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labor  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  work  of 
this  group;  they  are  working  closely  with  us  to  foster  better 

coordination  of  our  program  efforts  and  to  ensure  that  welfare 
recipients  have  access  to  appropriate  education  and  training 
services. 

We  greatly  appreciate  this  Subcommittee's  interest  in  the  JOBS 
program.   We  share  your  conviction  that  employment  and  training 
programs  should  be  streamlined  and  coordinated  wherever  possible. 
I  can  assure  you  that  coordination  at  all  levels  will  continue  to 
be  a  primary  objective  as  the  Administration  completes  its 
welfare  reform  proposals.   We  are  excited  about  this  opportunity 
to  refine  the  JOBS  program  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  possible 
and  as  responsive  as  possible  to  the  families  who  need  our 
assistance  to  become  self-supporting. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Ms.  Dollarhide,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  CELIA  P.  DOULARHroE,  DIRECTOR, 
EDUCATION  SERVICE,  VETERANS  BENEFITS  ADMINISTRATION 

Ms.  Dollarhide.  Thank  vou  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
this  subcommittee  to  provide  testimony  concerning  the  various  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  that  we  at  the  VA  administer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  June  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  GI 
bill.  It  was  on  June  22,  1944,  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  better  known  as 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

At  the  time,  there  was  little  realization  of  the  dramatic  impact 
this  legislation  would  have  on  the  Nation.  Now,  the  GI  bill  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation 
in  American  history. 

The  GI  bill  changed  the  entire  concept  of  adult  education  in  the 
country.  The  World  War  II  GI  bill  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  ap- 
prenticeship and  on  job  training  and  institutionalized  vocational 
training. 

Our  most  popular  program  now,  one  on  which  our  franchise  is 
built  on,  is  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  active  duty,  chapter  30.  Unlike 
earlier  GI  bills,  the  current  program  is  primarily  oriented  toward 
college-level  training,  although  veterans  may  select  any  type  of  ap- 
proved training,  about  90  percent  of  trainees  choose  undergraduate 
or  graduate  level  training. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this,  the  number  of  job  training  and  appren- 
ticeship trainees  has  been  slightly  more  than  1  percent  while  voca- 
tional trainees  account  for  8  percent  of  our  trainees. 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  veteran  becomes  employed,  the  job 
training  program  has  certain  requirements  built  into  it.  For  exam- 
ple, there  must  be  a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  job  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  veteran  or  eligible  person  at  the  end  of  the  training  pe- 
riod. Apprenticeship  training  has  also  built-in  protections  for  the 
trainee. 

We  also  administer  the  Service  Members  Occupational  Conver- 
sion and  Training  Act  of  1992  known  as  SMOCTA,  and  the  VA  is 
the  lead  agency.  The  other  agencies  involved  are  the  Departments 
of  Defense  and  Labor. 

The  program  became  operational  in  July  1993.  Its  primary  focus 
is  to  assist  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  were,  and  are,  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  drawdown  of  the  armed  forces  or  who  were 
given  incentives  to  voluntarily  separate  from  the  service  to  achieve 
force  reduction  goals. 

The  end  result  of  the  training  must  be  a  quality  job  measured 
by  its  stability,  longevity,  wages,  and  opportunity  for  advancement. 
To  ensure  that  this  end  result  is  accomplished,  25  percent  of  the 
employee's  wages  are  withheld  by  VA  until  the  veteran  has  been 
employed  full  time  in  the  job  for  which  he  or  she  was  trained  for 
a  period  of  4  months  following  completion  of  the  training  program. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  GI  bill  and  the  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  we  have  worked  closely  with  the  Departments  of 
Education,  Defense,  and  Labor. 

Our  education  program  officials  meet  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  Departments  of  Defense,  Labor,  and  Education  on  a  routine 
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basis  to  discuss  any  difficulties  in  administrative  issues  that  may 
arise. 

In  addition,  representatives  of  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Labor,  and  Education,  the  military  services  and  reserve  affairs  are 
included  in  planning  and  training  sessions  held  for  our  regional  of- 
fice personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  VA  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  our  various  veter- 
ans' needs.  These  needs  include  medical  care,  counseling,  education 
benefits,  loan  guarantee  benefits,  compensation  and  pension  bene- 
fits. 

Our  apprentice  on  job  and  vocational  training  programs  under 
the  GI  bill  are  a  part  of  this.  Under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  for  disabled  veterans  apprentice  on  job  and  vocational 
trains  programs  are  specifically  designed  to  assist  veterans  in  over- 
coming their  disabilities  in  order  to  become  employed. 

As  a  result  of  this  type  of  focus,  our  experience  with  these  pro- 
grams under  the  Montgomery  GI  bill  and  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion programs  has  been  positive. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Dollarhide  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to 
provide  testimony  concerning  the  various  employment  and  training 
programs  which  we  administer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  June  marks  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  GI  Bill.  It  was 
on  June  22, 1944,  that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
"Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  1944,"  better  known  as  the  "GI  Bill  of 
Rights."  At  the  time,  there  was  little  realization  of  the  dramatic  impact  this 
legislation  would  have  on  the  Nation.  Now  the  GI  Bill  is  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  in  American 
history. 

During  the  past  five  decades,  the  original  GI  Bill  and  its  successors, 
including  the  current  Montgomery  GI  Bill,  have  had  a  profound  impact  on 
vocational  training  and  education  in  general.  Billions  of  dollars  in 
education  and  training  for  millions  of  veterans  (almost  22  million  to  date) 
have  been  invested,  and  the  Nation  has,  in  return,  earned  many  times  its 
investment  in  increased  taxes  and  a  dramatically  changed  society. 

Under  the  WW  II  GI  Bill  alone,  close  to  8  million  returning  veterans  of 
World  War  II  received  training  under  the  program:  2.2  million  in 
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institutions  of  higher  learning;  nearly  3.6  million  in  vocational-technical 
schools;  1.4  million  on-the-job;  and  almost  700  thousand  in  institutional  on- 
farm  training. 

The  GI  Bill  changed  the  entire  concept  of  adult  education  in  the  country. 
In  1947,  the  peak  year,  veterans  accounted  for  49%  of  college  enrollments. 
At  land-grant  colleges,  this  percentage  was  higher.  In  1950,  American 
colleges  conferred  almost  one-half  million  degrees,  162%  more  than  in  1939. 
Vocational-technical  training  became  institutionalized.  Veterans  could  go 
to  school  to  receive  specialized  vocational  training  and  assistance  in 
finding  a  job. 

The  impact  on  vocational-technical  training,  however,  was  much  greater 
with  the  earlier  GI  Bills,  especially  the  World  War  II  GI  Bill.  More  recently, 
the  great  msgority  of  veterans  have  chosen  to  enter  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

The  employment  and  training  programs  that  VA  currently  administers  are 
targeted  to  specific  categories  of  veterans  and  other  persons  eligible  by 
virtue  of  their  relationship  to  the  veteran.  The  programs  are  not 
overlapping  -  veterans  receive  assistance  through  the  various  GI  bills,  and 
eligible  dependents  through  the  Dependents'  Educational  Assistance 
program.  Further,  the  more  recently  enacted  Service  Members 
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Occupational  Conversion  and  Training  Act  (SMOCTA)  is  a  job  training  and 
employment  program  speciHcally  targeted  to  assist  veterans  discharged 
after  August  1,  1990. 

We  also  administer  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Covinseling  program. 
Under  this  program,  service  members  and  veterans,  as  well  as  dependents 
of  deceased  and  totally  disabled  veterans,  may  receive  a  wide  range  of 
vocational  and  education  counseling  services.  The  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  is  primarily  aimed  at  individuals  who  suffered  a 
service-connected  disability  or  disabilities  in  active  service  evaluated  as  20 
percent  or  more  disabling  or  10  percent  disabling  if  they  have  a  serious 
employment  handicap.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide  all  services  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  enable  eligible  veterans  to  prepare  for,  obtain,  and  retain 
suitable  and  stable  emplojmient.  On  average,  veterans  who  completed 
vocational  rehabilitation  experienced  a  37.6  percent  increase  in  income  in 
1993.  These  veterans  went  from  average  annual  earnings  of  just  over  $4,300 
to  more  than  $20,500. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  Mr.  Chairman,  unlike  earlier  GI  bills,  the  current 
program  is  primarily  oriented  toward  college-level  training.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill-Active  Duty  (chapter  30),  as 
contained  in  the  law  itself,  is  "to  extend  the  bene^ts  of  a  higher  education 
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to  qualified  men  and  women  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford  such 
an  education...." 

Under  the  programs  we  administer,  veterans  select  the  type  of  training 
they  desire  to  pursue  and  are  paid  an  educational  assistance  or  training 
allowance  based  upon  the  nature  and  rate  of  their  course  pursuit.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  current  GI  Bill  through  Fiscal  Year  1993,  about  90 
percent  of  trainees  chose  to  pursue  undergraduate  or  graduate  level 
training.  In  sharp  contrast  to  this,  the  number  of  job-training  and 
apprenticeship  trainees  was  slightly  more  than  1  percent. 

In  addition  to  job  training  under  the  various  veterans'  and  dependents' 
education  programs,  an  eligible  person  may  pursue  vocational-technical 
training.  This  includes  approved  coiurses  in  such  areas  as  electronics, 
automotive  repair,  barbering,  flight  training  and  other  areas  of  endeavor  in 
which  the  individual  receives  specialized  training,  but  does  not  receive  a 
college  degree.  Eight  percent  of  our  trainees  are  engaged  in  this  type  of 
vocational  training. 

As  is  evident  from  these  figures,  ovir  training  is  heavily  weighted  toward 
coUege-level  training.  We  believe  this  phenomenon  reflects  our  cvurent 
societal  notions  about  the  economic  necessity  of  having  a  college  degree 
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and,  increasingly,  the  importance  of  a  Master's  degree  or  first  professional 
degree. 

VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  three  main  organizational 
components:  the  Veterans  Benefits  Administration  (VBA),  the  Veterans 
Health  Administration  (VHA)  and  the  National  Cemetery  System  (NCS). 
VBA  administers  the  veterans'  benefits  programs  previously  mentioned. 
Within  VHA,  which  provides  medical  care,  and  NCS,  which  oversees  our 
cemetery  system  and  memorial  affairs,  there  are  no  programs  which  could 
be  characterized  as  veterans'  employment  and  training  programs.  I  will 
address  this  in  greater  detail  later  in  the  testimony. 

VBA  PROGRAMS 

On-job  training/apprenticeship  and  vocational  training  opportunities 
historically  have  been  available  through  the  GI  Bill  and  the  Dependents' 
Educational  Assistance  Program.  I  indicated  earlier  that  such  training 
cvirrently  accounts  for  relatively  few  trainees,  as  compared  with  college- 
level  training. 
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Of  the  $1.2  billion  spent  in  Fiscal  Year  1993  for  veterans'  educational 
assistance,  1  percent  was  provided  for  apprenticeship/on  job  training,  while 
8  percent  was  spent  on  vocational-technical  training.  This  does  not  include 
expenditures  for  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill-Selected  Reserve  program 
(chapter  106  of  title  10,  United  States  Code)  which  is  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1993,  there  were  slightly  more  than  438,000  total  trainees  in 
VA-administered  programs,  (including  chapter  106  but  excluding 
vocational  rehabilitation  trainees).  Similarly,  we  project  about  475,000 
total  trainees  for  Fiscal  Year  1994.  Under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  in  Fiscal  Year  1993,  more  than  40,000  veterans  received 
rehabilitation  services,  including  more  than  5,000  who  received 
employment  services.  Slightly  fewer  than  30,000  received  vocational  and 
education  counseling. 

Veterans  and  eligible  dependents  pursuing  apprenticeship  and  on-job 
training  under  VA's  educational  benefit  programs  receive  a  monthly 
training  allowance  based  upon  the  number  of  hours  worked.  This  training 
allowance  is  lower  than  the  educational  assistance  allowance  payable  for 
institutional  attendance,  since  the  apprenticeship/on-job  trainees  are  also 
being  paid  a  wage  by  the  employer.  The  training  allowance  is  reduced 
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every  6  months,  as  the  veteran  becomes  more  skilled  in  the  job  and  earns 
more  salary.  Under  these  programs,  there  is  no  employer  reimbursement. 

A  number  of  statutory  requirements  must  be  met  in  order  for  on-job 
training  and  apprenticeship  programs  to  be  approved.  In  the  case  of  on-job 
training,  the  job  for  which  the  veteran  is  to  be  trained  must  customarily 
require  full-time  training  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  6  months  and  not 
more  than  2  years.  Another  requirement  for  approval  is  that  there  must  be 
a  reasonable  certainty  that  the  job  will  be  available  to  the  veteran  or 
eligible  person  at  the  end  of  the  training  period. 

The  wages  paid  to  the  trainee  at  the  start  of  the  training  must  be  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  for  the  target  job  -  the  one  for  which  the  veteran 
or  eligible  person  is  to  be  trained.  Also,  the  trainee's  wages  must  be 
increased  in  regular  periodic  increments  until,  not  later  than  the  last  full 
month  of  the  training  period,  the  wages  will  be  at  least  85  percent  of  the 
wages  paid  for  the  target  job. 

In  the  case  of  apprenticeship  training,  programs  may  be  approved  when  the 
appropriate  State  approving  agency  (SAA)  is  satisHed  that  the  programs  of 
apprenticeship  meet  the  standards  of  apprenticeship  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant  to  section  50a  of  title  29,  United  States  Code, 
as  well  as  any  other  reasonable  criteria  as  the  SAA  establishes.  In  addition, 
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the  employer  must  provide  each  veteran  or  eligible  person  a  signed  copy  of 
that  individual's  apprenticeship  agreement.  The  training  agreement  must 
make  reference  to  the  training  program  and  wage  schedule  as  approved  by 
the  State  approving  agency. 

VA  has  long  viewed  job  training  as  a  beneficial,  effective  means  of 
readjustment.  Under  VA  job  training,  the  veteran  achieves  immediate 
employment  and,  in  the  great  mtgority  of  cases,  that  employment  continues 
after  training  is  completed.  Furthermore,  the  veteran  obtains  job  skills 
which  serve  him  or  her  no^^  and  in  the  future. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  VA  administers  the  Service  Members  Occupational 
Conversion  and  Training  Act  of  1992  (SMOCTA).  This  program  became 
operational  in  July  of  1993.  The  primary  focus  of  SMOCTA  is  to  assist 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were  and  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
drawdown  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  were  given  incentives  to  voluntarily 
separate  from  service  to  achieve  force-reduction  goals.  Because  of  their 
military  experiences,  these  individuals  are  a  valuable  asset  to  an  employer  • 
-  they  are  well  educated,  have  excellent  work  histories,  are  dependable  and 
stable.  However,  they  may  have  skills  acquired  in  the  military  which  are 
not  readily  transferable  to  the  civilian  labor  market.  Consequently, 
SMOCTA  provides  the  opportunity  for  entry  into  a  job-training  program  to 
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assist  separated  service  members  with  their  integration  into  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

The  SMOCTA  program  helps  eligible  veterans  obtain  stable  and  permanent 
positions  by  partially  defraying  an  approved  employer's  training  costs.  The 
end  result  of  the  training  must  be  a  quality  job  measured  by  its  stability, 
longevity,  wages  and  opportunity  for  advancement.  To  ensure  that  this  end 
result  is  accomplished,  25  percent  of  the  employer's  wage  is  withheld  by  VA 
until  the  veteran  has  been  employed  full-time  in  the  job  for  which  he  or  she 
was  trained  for  a  period  of  4  months  following  completion  of  the  training 
program. 

While  VA  has  been  designated  as  the  lead  agency,  we  administer  SMOCTA 
jointly  with  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  From  the  time  the  enabling  legislation  was  enacted  in  late  October 
1992,  we  worked  closely  with  both  Departments  to  get  the  program  off  to  a 
good  start.  In  this  connection,  we  entered  into  an  operational 
Memorandiun  of  Agreement  (MO A)  with  both  agencies  and  have  joined  with 
DOL  and  the  National  Veterans  Training  Center  (NVTC)  to  develop  and 
provide  training  sessions  for  appropriate  VA,  DOL,  and  State  Employment 
Security  Agency  personnel  who  administer  the  program. 
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Initially,  $75  million  was  appropriated  for  SMOCTA  for  Fiscal  Years  1993 
through  1995.  For  Fiscal  Year  1994,  an  additional  $25  million  was 
authorized,  of  which  $6.25  million  was  appropriated  to  be  used  in  FY  1994 
and  the  next  two  fiscal  years.  As  of  March  31, 1994,  almost  2,300  veterans 
were  employed  under  the  program.  Total  payments  of  more  than  $1.5 
million  had  been  made. 

OVERALL  COORDINATION  WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  GI  Bill  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
programs,  we  have  worked  closely  with  the  Department  of  Education  (ED), 
DOD  and  DOL.  Through  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,  we  have 
jointly  discussed  and  worked  out  policy  options  with  all  three  of  these 
Departments  over  the  years.  EspeciaUy  with  regard  to  the  Montgomery  GI 
Bill,  our  education  program  officials  meet  with  their  counterparts  in  DOD 
on  a  routine  basis  to  discuss  any  processing  difficulties  and  common 
administrative  issues  that  may  arise.  In  addition,  representatives  of  DOD, 
the  military  Services,  and  Reserve  Affairs  are  included  at  planning  and 
training  sessions  held  for  our  regional  office  personnel.  VA  and  the 
National  Association  of  State  Approving  Agencies  (NASAA)  have  jointly 
developed  the  National  Training  Curriculum  (NTC),  primarily  to  train  new 
officials  of  State  approving  agencies.  In  conjunction  with  this  effort,  in 
1992,  VA  and  NASAA  staff  jointly  provided  four  regional  training 
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workshops  to  State  approving  agency  and  VA  personnel  to  introduce  the 
new  curriculum.  Last  year,  additional  training  was  provided  and  we  plan 
to  conduct  another  training  workshop  for  new  personnel  this  summer.  We 
have  found  that  these  sessions  have  strengthened  both  monitoring  and 
oversight. 

VETERANS  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

The  GAO  Report,  Multiple  Employment  Training  Programs:  Most  Federal 
Agencies  Do  Not  Know  If  Their  Programs  Are  Working  Effectively 
incorrectly  identifies  three  (VHA)  programs  as  providing  employment 
training  for  veterans.  These  programs  are,  in  fact,  treatment  and 
therapeutic  assistance  programs  for  homeless  veterans,  most  of  whom 
suffer  from  severe  and  persistent  mental  illnesses  and  substance  abuse 
disorders.  Brief  descriptions  of  these  three  programs  are  provided  below: 

--  Health  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans  (HCHV)  Program  is  a 
multiple  component  program  that  offers  a  range  of  services  to  homeless 
mentally  ill  veterans.  These  programs  were  first  authorized  in  1987 
through  Public  Law  100-6  and  are  now  based  in  57  VA  medical  centers 
across  the  country.  Primary  services  for  homeless  mentally  ill  veterans 
include:  1)  aggressive  outreach  to  locate  homeless  veterans  in  shelters,  soup 
kitchens  and  on  the  streets;  2)  clinical  assessments  to  determine  treatment 
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needs;  3)  treatment;  4)  referral  and  ongoing  case  management  to  assure 
homeless  veterans  are  receiving  appropriate  care  and  services  from  VA  and 
non-VA  programs;  and  5)  placement,  when  appropriate,  in  community- 
based  residential  facilities  for  transitional  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
VA  pays  for  this  transitional  rehabilitation  through  contracts  with  more 
than  125  non-profit  residential  care  providers. 

~  Housing  and  Urban  Development  -  VA-Supported  Housing  (HUD- 
VASH)  Program.  Although  the  GAO  draft  report  identifies  HUD-VASH  as  a 
separate  program,  it  is  a  component  of  the  HCHV  program  identified  above. 
In  this  joint  initiative  with  HUD,  VA  staff  at  19  VA  medical  care  facilities 
provide  ongoing  case  management  services  to  help  homeless  veterans 
locate  and  remain  in  permanent  housing.  HUD  has  specially  designated  600 
Section  8  Housing  Vouchers  for  homeless  veterans  who  are  admitted  to  the 
HUD-VASH  program. 


~  Domiciliary  Care  for  Homeless  Veterans  (DCHV)  Program.  VA's 
33  hospital-based  DCHV  programs  provide  comprehensive  biopsychosocial 
rehabilitation  services  specifically  intended  to  return  homeless  veterans 
with  physical  and/or  psychiatric  disorders  to  their  maximum  level  of 
independent  living.  More  than  1300  VA  beds  are  dedicated  to  this  program. 
VHA  does  not  manage  any  formal  employment  and  training  programs  for 
veterans.  However,  an  important  component  of  treatment  for  many 
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veterans,  including  those  treated  in  VA's  HCHV  and  DCHV  programs,  is 
work  therapy.  Work  therapy  is  provided  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  clinical 
treatment  plan  which  defines  the  specific  biopsychosocial  needs  for  each 
patient  in  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Rush,  do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  Rush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  a  written  state- 
ment, and  in  the  interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  ask 
that  the  statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Rush  follows:] 
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BnoBv  ,    B..CU  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DUDdY  L.  rush  coMMfnss 

1ST  DisTBicT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:'"  ,. .,„^„.,     „„     »„r.,  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AffAlRS 

ILLINOIS  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20515 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

OPEMNG  STATEMENT  FOR  CONGRESSMAN  BOBBY  L.  RUSH 

FOR  HEARING  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT,  HOUSING  AND  AVIATION 

REGARDING  REEMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  ISSUES  (May  3,  1994) 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning, 
as  we  continue  to  focus  on  an  issue  which  is  very  critical  to  my 
congressional  district.    There  are  many  areas  in  my  district  where 
the  unemployment  rates  range  from  20%  to  45%;  the  Oakland 
conmiunity  area  has  a  45%  unemployment  rate!    The  economy 
appears  to  be  recovering,  but  when  nearly  half  of  the  working 
population  of  an  entire  community  area  has  to  go  day  after  day 
without  gainful  employment,  that  economic  recovery  has  no 
meaning  for  them  at  all.    I  am  eager  for  the  federal  government  to 
focus  not  only  on  consolidating  the  large  number  of  job  training 
programs  it  presently  operates,  but  also  that  the  two  major 
programs  that  the  Congress  will  be  considering,  the 
"Reemployment  Act"  and  Welfare  Reform,  be  integrated  to  the 
fullest  extent  allowable.    It  is  crucial  that  there  be  as  few  "tiers" 
in  our  training  programs  as  possible,  and  that  former  welfare 
recipients  be  availed  the  same  jobs  as  displaced  workers,  and  vice 
versa.    Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  It  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  each  one  of  you  concerning  this  letter 
that  was  written  by  the  Governors  back  in  January  to  the  White 
House  asking  for  some  kind  of  a  process  to  try  to  coordinate  all  of 
this,  and  then  the  President  set  up  this  coordinating  group,  I  be- 
lieve. 

He  wrote  a  letter  in  February  saying  that  they  were  organizing 
this  group  that  was  going  to  work  on  this  within  the  White  House. 
And  we  have  been  kind  of  tracking  that.  And  it  is  hard  for  us  to 
figure  out  what  is  going  on  there,  if  anything. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  indications  are  that  not  much 
is  going  on  from  what  we  can  tell.  So  what  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  what  is  your  involvement  with  this  working  g^oup?  And  what 
is  from  your  perspective  happening,  if  anything?  Mr.  Ross? 

Mr.  Ross.  We  have  been  working  closely  with,  first,  the  National 
Governors  Association  in  terms  of  the  Reemployment  Act  and  all 
of  the  kinds  of  consolidation  and  integrating  activities  that  go  with 
that,  a  very  intense  consultation. 

Likewise,  we  have  been  working  with  a  group  within  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Council,  the  NEC,  within  the  White  House,  that 
has  been  particularly  concerned  about  these  efforts  and  how  we 
pull  it  together.  So,  as  we  have  moved  along,  we  have  been  in  sort 
of  a  constant  dialog  with  both  the  Governors,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
the  local  organizations  that  are  equally  concerned,  council  of  may- 
ors and  folks  within  the  White  House  in  terms  of  strategy  and  how 
this  works.  So  that  is  how  we  have  been  working  botn  with  the 
White  House  and  with  the  NGA. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Is  this  group  that  is  within  the  NEC,  is  that  the 
group  that  the  President  described  in  this  letter  that  he  sent  to  the 
governors? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  title  is.  I  simply  think  we  have 
been  working  on  these  issues  that  involve  both  the  White  House 
and  the  NGA.  And  it  has  been  very 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  not  getting  a  very  specific  answer  here.  It 
sounds  like  this  White  House  group  is  not 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  I  am  telling  you  what  our  experience  has  been 
and  that  we  have  been  actively  engaged  with  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Your  only  involvement  with  the  White  House  has 
been  on  the  Reemployment  Act  and  this  group  within  the  NEC;  is 
that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Ross.  There  have  been  discussions  also  in  the  White  House 
in  terms  of  looking  at  the  broader  employment  and  training  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  that  is  this  working  group.  What  is  hap- 
pening with  that?  We  can't  get  much  of  an  answer  out  of  White 
House  as  to  what  they  are  doing.  I  was  wondering  what  you  think 
they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Ross.  In  terms  of  our  participation  and  with  others  from 
other  departments  of  government,  trying  to  talk  through  what  a 
more  coherent  system  would  look  like. 

It  has  been  a  place  to  talk  about  common  needs  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Have  you  had  meetings? 

Mr.  Ross.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  many  meetings  have  you  had? 
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Mr.  Ross.  We  have  been  to  a  series  of  them. 

Ms.  Kappner.  Like  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  number  of  people 
from  the  Department  of  Education,  including  myself,  have  been  in- 
volved in  some  working  group  meetings  to  discuss  relevant  issues 
such  as  Doug  said.  How  does  one  go  about  addressing  these  overall 
issues,  and  particularly  how  one  makes  sure  to  link  all  the  work 
force  issues  with  the  education  and  training  issues  in  some  coher- 
ent way? 

So  there  have  been  meetings  and  the  education 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  many  meetings? 

Ms.  Kappner.  I  couldn't  say  how  many  meetings.  I  have  been  to 
a  few.  Other  folks  in  the  Department  of  Education  have  been  on 
a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  get  together  and  you  talk?  Is  that  where  you 
are  at  right  now?  Is  there  any  kind  of  plan  or  anything  written 
down?  Somewhere  have  you  gotten  to  the  point  where  you  establish 
some  set  of  goals  you  are  trying  to  accomplish?  Or  are  you  just  get- 
ting together  talking? 

Ms.  Kappner.  We  are  not  just  getting  together  talking,  papers 
are  brought  forward  for  discussion  of  issues.  There  is  not  one  plan 
that  I  am  aware  of  yet. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  you  are  still  at  the  discussion  stage. 

Ms.  Kappner.  Very  much  at  the  discussion  phase. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  think  one  of  the  awkward  aspects  of  this  for 
Gusie  and  I  is  that  the  lead  on  this  is  Mike  Smith,  our  Under  Sec- 
retary, who  has  been  most  engaged  in  those  discussions  and  we  are 
staffing  Mike,  if  you  will,  and  as  it  relates  to  our  specific  portions 
of  the  agenda. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  has  been — I  mean  there  have 
been  a  substantial  amount  of  discussions,  but  it  is  still  preliminary 
in  nature.  I  think  Gusie  and  I  would  be  glad  to  pull  together — be 
responsible  for  the  five  of  us  here  to  get  back  to  you  with  a  written 
response  on 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  you  are  not  involved  directly,  it  is  this  other 
fellow  that  goes  to  these  meetings  and  you  staff  him?  Is  that  the 
deal? 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Yes,  the  Under  Secretary  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  person  from  Labor  is  Tom  Glynn,  who  is  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  you  go  along  with  him? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  go  or  others  of  the  staff  go,  depending  on  what  the 
discussion  is  or  what  our  schedules  are. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Ms.  Dawson,  are  you  involved  in  this? 

Ms.  Dawson.  I  am  not  sure  who  at  the  Department  has  the  lead, 
but  I  will  be  happy  to  find  out.  Peter  Edelman,  counselor  to  the 
Secretary,  is  the  HHS  representative. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Have  you  been  to  these  meetings? 

Ms.  Dawson.  No,  this  is  not  in  my  purview,  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  these  discussions. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  keep  hearing  how  the  States  and  localities 
want  to  undertake  innovative  solutions  and  that  the  way  to  do  this 
is  to  have  waivers,  which  kind  of  leads  me  to  wonder  what  we  are 
up  to  here. 
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What  you  are  basically  saying  is  that  you  don't  like  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing,  so  we  want  to  ignore  it.  And  by  hav- 
ing some  new  waiver  authority  to  allow  the  States  to  go  off  and  ig- 
nore what  these  programs  are  set  up  to  do,  apparently. 

That  may  be  a  way  to  go  about  it,  but  it  just  seems  to  me  it 
would  make  more  sense,  if  these  things  are  in  the  way  and  are  not 
working,  it  would  make  more  sense  to  try  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
grams or  change  them  rather  than  to  make  this  hodgepodge  of 
waivers  where  each  State  will  go  off  in  their  own  direction.  Appar- 
ently each  State  could  come  in  and  ask  for  different  kinds  of  waiv- 
ers of  different  programs.  I  guess  my  question  is  how  satisfactory 
or  effective  do  you  think  that  these  waivers  are  going  to  be  in 
terms  of  getting  some  kind  of  coordinated  program  and  getting 
some  kind  of  semblance  of  order  in  all  of  this? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  would  seem  to  me,  if  I  could  start  off,  that  waivers 
are  one  tool  in  a  broader  strategy  for  doing  this.  That  there  is,  in 
fact,  the  need  for  some  consolidation  at  the  Federal  level  in  the 
law. 

We  can't  take  these  different  dislocated  worker  programs  and  put 
them  together  without  Congress  acting.  We  simply  don't  have  that 
ability.  So  we  need  that. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  part  of  my  question.  When  are  we  going 
to  get  the  proposals  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Ross.  The  Reemployment  Act  is  currently  there. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  grant  you  that.  That  is  good  for  a  step.  And  I 
applaud  what  you  are  doing  there.  But  that  is  just  a  small  part  of 
things. 

In  this  working  group,  apparently,  is  where  the  other  action  is 
going  to  come  from.  The  problem  is  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  good  sense  that  anything  is  coming  out  of  that  yet. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act,  which  Gusie 
talked  about,  is  another  area  of  action.  Scales,  standards,  and  goals 
2000 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  but  as  you  talked  about  that,  you  talked 
about  waivers. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  apologize,  let  me  finish  my  answer.  One  tool  is  con- 
solidation, the  second  is  giving  people  the  ability  to  access  these 
programs  at  the  local  level. 

It  is  as  if  rather  than  having  supermarkets,  every  product  would 
have  its  own  store.  How  can  I  shop  that  way?  That  is  no  way  to 
shop.  If  I  am  going  shopping,  I  need  a  place  where  I  could  draw 
on  many  products.  That  is  a  second  part  of  it.  A  third  part  is 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  what  you  are  saying  is  that  there  is  some- 
thing inherently  wrong  in  the  Federal  program  that  doesn't  allow 
the  States  to  access  these  programs. 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  as  though  you  can  only  put  them  on  the  shelves 
for  different  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Then  why  don't  we  fix  that  rather  than  just  grant 
waivers? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  agree.  Not  just  granting  waivers.  Part  of  the  reason 
that  we  are  working  on  this  interagency  task  force  on  common  defi- 
nitions and  performance  measures  and  so  forth  is  to  get  Congress 
a  report  and  say  if  you  will,  give  us  more  consistency  in  definitions, 
we  can  fit  these  things  on  the  shelves. 
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Third,  I  think  what  we  are  finding  is  that  if  you  try  and  do  these 
as  a  one  size  fits  all  or  standardized  programs,  every  local  area  has 
specific  ways  it  wants  to  put  these  things  together  tnat  make  sense 
in  that  area. 

And  rather  than  trying  to  anticipate  in  law  what  that  would  be 
or  on  the  other  hand  simply  say,  we  don't  care,  do  whatever  you 
want  with  the  money,  which  we  also  think  is  not  acceptable.  It  is 
a  framework  and  saying  if  you  need  extra  flexibility  and  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  that  Congress  set,  then  there  is  no  reason 
to  object  to  letting  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Maybe  what  vou  are  saying  is  that  this  shouldn't 
be  a  Federal  effort.  TTiis  shoulcl  be  a  State  effort.  That  we  can't  fig- 
ure out  what  is  needed  at  the  State  level,  what  you  are  saying  is 
if  you  take  the  radical  point  of  view,  at  least 

Mr.  Ross.  One  could  say  if  you  are  General  Motors,  and  you  will 
forgive  me  my  Detroit  metaphors,  but  since  decisions  are  best  made 
by  the  person  on  the  line,  each  person  on  the  line  could  start  their 
own  car  company. 

The  difficulty  is,  they  tend  not  to  have  the  resources  and  the 
scale  to  do  it.  So  the  notion  is  each  of  the  different  parts  of  govern- 
ment has  value  to  add,  but 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  are  telling  me  that  the  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  is  not  adding  value.  We  are  adding  problems  and  we  have  to 
give  the  States  the  waivers  to  get  around  those  problems,  all  we 
are  giving  them  is  money. 

Should  we  give  them  just  a  grant,  put  it  into  a  block  grant,  turn 
it  over  to  the  States,  and  say  you  figure  out  what  to  do  with  it? 
We  can  eliminate  a  lot  of  Federal  bureaucrats.  Is  that  what  you  are 
saying? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  that  is  really  not  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  know  that  is  not  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  wanted  to  clarify.  I  thought  you  didn't. 

Mr.  Peterson.  If  you  read  between  the  lines 

Mr.  Ross.  GM  wants  to  say  to  his  workers  if  we  are  going  to 
make  sure  that  every  car  is  very  high  quality,  you  need  to  have  the 
power  to  make  decisions  on  the  spot  to  deal  with  different  prob- 
lems. However  while  giving  you  that  power,  remember  it  has  to  be 
a  car  when  it  is  over.  It  has  to  meet  certain  kinds  of  requirements. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  are  telling  me  that  you  want  to  waive  those 
requirements? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  it  isn't  the  what.  The  distinction  is  between  the 
what  and  the  how.  The  what  is  what  Congress  lays  out  and  fre- 
quently the  administration. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  have  laid  out  150  programs. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  what  is  what  you  want  Americans  in  different  sit- 
uations to  be  able  to  get  advice  to  resources,  to  take  charge  of  their 
job  lives,  and  be  able  to  make  sure  that  they  are  economically  com- 
petitive and  viable. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  we  know  better  than  the  States?  Is  that  why 
we  are  involved  in  this?  What  I  am  hearing  from  you  is  that  we 
are  a  problem.  That  we  have  to  have  waivers. 

And  because  we  have  created  a  system  that  doesn't  work  in  these 
States,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  saying  that 
somehow  or  another  we  know  what  should  be  done,  and  so  we  are 
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going  to  set  these  standards.  It  seems  like  a  kind  of  a  conflicting 
message. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  mean  what  we  do  have  is  money  and  the  States  want 
the  money.  We  want  to  be  smart  investors,  Congfress,  and  we  to- 
gether need  to  be  smart  investors.  We  do  have  certain  advantages. 
We  have  perspective.  We  get  to  see  the  whole  country  and  what  is 
going  on.  We  have  pretty  good  information  relative  to  others  on 
what  is  going  on  in  labor  markets  in  this  country. 

So  we  can  formulate,  I  think,  notions  of  what  kinds  of  outcomes 
we  are  interested  in  investing  in.  That  is  still  different  from  believ- 
ing that  we  know  sitting  here  now  how  in  New  York  where  Gusie 
is  from,  or  Detroit  where  I  am  from,  or  Minnesota  where  you  are 
from,  that  we  know  on  the  ground  the  best  way  to  accomplish  those 
ends. 

We  have  an  appropriate  role,  but  we  need  to  recognize  where  it 
stops  and  allow  for  flexibility. 

Ms.  Kappner.  I  would  agree  that  the  conflict  is  between  the  what 
and  the  how,  that  we  haven't  paid  enough  attention  at  the  Federal 
level  to  the  what.  We  need  to  concentrate  our  thinking  on  what  are 
the  outcomes  we  would  like  to  see  for  the  young  people  and  the 
adults  for  whom  the  money  is  being  allocated,  but  leave  the  flexi- 
bility that  will  let  States  and  localities  achieve  it. 

Mr.  Peterson.  If  it  doesn't  work,  who  is  responsible?  We  can  re- 
define this  and  reinvent  it.  If  it  doesn't  work,  then  what  happens? 
Whose  fault  is  it?  Is  it  the  States'  fault?  Is  it  our  fault?  Is  it  the 
workers'  fault? 

Ms.  Kappner.  I  think  we  need  to  find  ways  to  build  in  account- 
ability. 

Mr.  Peterson.  If  you  grant  waivers,  how  can  you  be  account- 
able? If  you  grant  waivers  and  you  have  folks  going  off  in  different 
directions,  how  do  you  have  accountability? 

Ms.  Kappner.  You  have  to  have  criteria.  You  have  to  decide  in 
advance  what  it  is  that  you  want  to  have  at  the  end  of  this  process, 
but  you  might  have  four  or  five  or  maybe  more  different  ways  of 
reaching  that.  The  goal  is  to  reach  that  level  of  training. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  we  don't  have  ways  to  measure  outcomes  in 
most  of  these  programs.  It  is  not  being  done  in  a  lot  of  these  pro- 
grams. Is  that  not  correct?  You  can't  tell  me  who  has  gotten  what 
job  and  where  they  are  3  years  aftier  they  have  gotten  the  job.  I 
mean  in  most  of  these  programs  that  I  ask  these  questions,  I  am 
told  that  information  is  not  available. 

So  then  how  do  you  measure  this?  I  am  not  trying  to  be — I  am 
just  trying  to  figure  out  how  this  is  going  to  work  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we  know  how  to  make  this 
work.  And  that  is  what  I  am  concerned  about. 

And  what  I  am  hearing  is — sounds  to  me  like  more  bureaucracy. 
We  are  creating  another  bureaucracy  to  manage  all  this  other  bu- 
reaucracy that  doesn't  work.  I  still  haven't  gotten — you  have  this 
working  group  and  they  are  discussing  things,  but  what  I  keep 
hearing  is  waivers  in  all  your  testimonies. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  I  am  not  talking  about  waivers.  In  our  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs,  we  are  not  talking  about  giving  away 
all  of  that.  But  I  would  tell  you  that  I  think  that  you  hit  on  one 
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of  the  keys — that  you  can  only  give  waivers  if  you  have  good  forms 
of  accountabihty. 

That  is  what  Doug  and  Gusie,  in  my  work  with  them,  have  sug- 
gested is  the  key  part.  States  would  like  to  have  greater  authority 
over  how  to  use  the  funds.  They  would  even  agree  that  we  need 
greater  accountability. 

The  devil  is  in  the  details  when  you  start  talking  about  that.  You 
are  concerned  about  the  validity  of  the  data  and  the  information 
that  you  have,  and  you  have  value  conflicts  over  what  the  outcomes 
of  the  programs  should  be. 

We  are  goin^  through  those  discussions  with  the  higher  edu- 
cation community  as  we  try  to  develop  stronger  programs  so  that 
we  can  defend  our  programs  better  to  you  and  your  colleagues,  and 
get  the  kind  of  resources  for  those  students  that  we  think  are  nec- 
essary. 

But  the  stage  of  development  that  we  are  in  in  public  policy  right 
now — we  all  know  that  we  need  stronger  performance  measures 
and  we  are  struggling  to  develop  those. 

We  think  that  in  a  jobs  program,  one  of  the  key  criteria  is  wheth- 
er people  get  iobs  and  whether  those  jobs  pay  them  better  than  if 
they  hadn  t  taken  the  training.  But  even  starting  at  that  point,  you 
get  into  tremendous,  both  philosophical  and  practical,  discussions 
and  that  is  why  it  is  going  to  be  tedious,  and  it  is  going  to  take 
us  awhile  to  work  through  this,  and  we  are  going  to  make  some 
mistakes  through  the  first  generation  of  activities  and  the  second 
generation  of  activities. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  National  Research  Study  recommends  that 
there  be  a  single  Federal  entity  to  grant  waivers  for  all  Federal 
programs.  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  LONGANECKER.  I  am.  I  was  on  that  panel  before  I  came  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  had  to  resign  just  before  they  came  out 
with  the  final  report.  I  am  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  do  you  think  about  that  idea? 

Mr.  Ross.  What  we  have  been  talking  about,  at  least  from  La- 
bor's perspective,  that  we  would  much  prefer  a  situation  where  we 
could  sit  down  with  other  departments  that  also  had  relevant  pro- 
grams and  be  able  to  do  some  of  these  across  departments. 

That  to  us — I  don't  think  we  need  to  say  that  one  place  would 
do  this.  It  seems  that  there  needs  to  be  a  way  to  do  it  when  people 
are  talking  about  joining  or  integrating  programs  that  heretofore 
have  operated  separately,  and  that  requires  a  cross  diametrical  re- 
lationship. 

Ms.  Kappner.  We  will  have  that  opportunity  in  school  to  work 
where  we  will  have  the  ability  to  sit  down  and  say  how  did  JTPA 
regulations  affect  the  ability  to  do  this.  How  did  Perkins  funds  af- 
fect the  ability  to  do  this?  How  can  we  deal  with  waivers  in  some 
consistent  way  that  will  result  in  good  outcomes? 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  don't  think  setting  up  a  new  agency  is  the 
way  to  do  this? 

Ms.  Kappner.  I  don't  think  we  are  there  vet.  We  haven't  had  ex- 
perience yet  with  doing  it  across  even  two  departments.  I  think  we 
need  to  see  what  that  experience  will  bring. 

Mr.  Longanecker.  Could  I  interrupt  iust  a  second?  I  think  that 
inevitably  this  discussion  coming  from  the  White  House  will  get  to 
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that  kind  of  discussion.  And  how  you  implement  will  become  a  seri- 
ous part  of  those  discussions. 

But  in  actual  fact,  a  new  quasi-governmental  agency,  which  is 
what  they  proposed,  is  something  akin  to  what  we  created  last  year 
for  the  National  Service  Corps.  Essentially,  we  tried  to  get  outside 
the  bureaucracy  and  create  an  entity  that  had  the  authority  to  do 
things  differently  than  we  had  done  in  the  past. 

And  I  think  when  that  publication  came  out,  that  was  a  reason- 
able strategy.  Now,  we  have  the  National  Performance  Review, 
which  is  talking  about  reinventing  government  overall.  And  we  are 
now  beating  the  bureaucracy  from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the 
outside,  so  there  may  be  ways  to  achieve  it  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one  more  question,  and 
then  I  will  go  to  Mr.  Shays  who  has  just  joined  us.  I  don't  know 
if  you  have  a  statement  or  not. 

The  school  to  work,  I  probably  should  know  more  about  this  than 
I  do.  Apparently  we  have  appropriated  $300  million  for  this  effort, 

Ms.  Kappner.  That  is  the  1995  budget  request. 

Mr.  Peterson.  $150  for  each  department.  Can  you  briefly  tell  me 
what  this  money  will  be  used  for? 

Ms.  Kappner.  Yes,  the  moneys  will  be  going  for  implementation 
grants  to  States. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  much  of  it? 

Ms.  Kappner.  The  great  percentage  of  this  is  going  through  to 
the  States  and  to  local  communities  and  school  districts.  Congress 
gave  us,  under  the  1994  appropriations  $100  million;  $50  million 
for  each  agency. 

And  so  States  already  have  gotten  development  and  planning 
grants,  and  are  in  the  process  of  applying  for  implementation 
grants.  These  will  go  through  to  States  and  communities. 

States  and  communities  will  fund  the  local  partnerships  of  school 
districts  and  businesses  so  that  young  people  can  have  the  work- 
based  and  school-based  experience  coming  together  in  their  local 
districts.  So  the  great  percentage  in  the  funding  is  required  to  go 
through  to  local  communities. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  these  grants  would  actually,  the  money  would 
be  made  available  to  actual  students  or  displaced  workers? 

Ms.  Kappner.  To  partnerships  of  schools  and  business  who  are 
providing  the  curriculum,  the  counseling,  the  work-based  learning 
experience,  the  mentoring,  and  the  ability  for  these  students  to  get 
the  high  school  credential,  the  skills  certificate  and  go  on  to  post- 
secondary  education. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  there  are  a  number  of  these  grants  that  have 
been  issued  already? 

Ms.  Kappner.  States  received  development  and  planning  grants 
in  1994.  They  are  developing  their  systems.  They  are  looking,  for 
example,  at  how  their  JTPA  moneys  and  the  Perkins  moneys  can 
be  brought  together,  how  they  can  take  tech-prep  models  which 
exist  in  many  States  and  create  a  work-based  component — that  is, 
to  create  systems  that  would  really  work  for  young  people. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Is  there  information  available  as  to  what  these 
different  ideas  are?  I  mean,  is  it  at  that  point? 

Ms.  Kappner.  From  the  different  States? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Right. 
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Ms.  Kappner.  Yes,  there  is  that  information.  And  certainly  there 
are  lots  of  models  around  because  this  is  an  area  which  local  com- 
munities and  States  have  been  very  creative,  and  which  we  are 
providing  the  parameters  to  say  what  a  school  to  work  system 
could  look  like,  but  not  dictate  the  ways  that  they  have  to  use  to 
get  there. 

Mr,  Ross.  If  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  again  talking  about 
different  nonbureaucratic  value-added  Federal  roles.  Here  is  an 
idea  out  here  that  has  been  tried  in  some  different  places. 

The  President  is  fond  of  saying  that  almost  every  problem  that 
we  have  has  been  solved  some  place,  somewhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  when  the  Federal  Government  gets  a  hold  of 
it,  it  gets  all  screwed  up. 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  we  can  leave  it  alone  in  a  couple  of  places. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Ross.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  come  up  with  a  little 
bit  of  venture  capital  that  says  to  those  communities,  we  will  invest 
in  a  little  bit  of  the  cost  of  change.  Use  your  own  resources.  We  are 
not  putting  up  operating  costs. 

And  we  will  put  up  a  little  change  money  which  will  allow  you 
to  look  at  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  go  ahead  and  create 
your  own  program  with  the  expectation  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  take  money  from  these  different  pots  that  are  already  out 
there — consolidation,  integration — to  be  able  to  support  a  new  sys- 
tem of  lessons  that  makes  more  sense  for  most  of  your  young  peo- 
ple than  the  current  option  that  they  have.  No  bureaucracy,  no 
compliance,  not  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulation. 

You  have  some  sense  of  outcomes  that  we  are  looking  at  to  see 
whether  we  earned  a  good  return  on  our  investment.  That  is  the 
kind  of  mode  they  will  want  to  use  more  and  more. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  supposedly  the  outcome  would  be  to  define 
what  is  wrong,  what  we  are  doing  at  the  Federal  level,  and  then 
change  it  so  that  will  more  closely  fit  what  works  at  the  local  level, 
is  that  the  purpose  of  this? 

Mr.  Ross,  Certainly  it  is  a  byproduct  of  it,  because  as  the  folks 
at  the  local  level  pull  together  funds  that  come  through  our  depart- 
ments to  do  this,  they  will  identify  obstacles  to  overcome  or  oppor- 
tunities we  could  create  as  we  get  to  reauthorize,  be  it  Carl  Perkins 
or  JTPA  or  the  other  streams  of  revenue. 

So  it  begins  to  create  a  feedback  system,  so  you  know  what  is 
working  and  what  doesn't,  and  so  you  can  change. 

Mr,  Peterson.  Mr.  Rush,  do  you  have  any  questions  or 

Mr.  Rush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  have  one  question 
here  that  I  want  to  get  an  answer  to. 

This  is  for  Mr.  Ross.  First  of  all,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  this  has  been  quite  an  interesting  interchange  between  you 
and  the  witnesses  here,  and  I  do  understand  your  frustration  about 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  relative  to  the  areas  of  training  pro- 
grams. 

But  specifically,  I  have  a  question  for  Mr.  Ross.  Mr.  Ross,  I  am 
concerned  that  we  do  not  lock  out  welfare  recipients — lock  them 
into  low-paying  jobs.  For  the  last  2V2  years  it  seems  as  though  we 
are  unwilling  to  find  the  resources  that  are  needed  to  address  the 
needs  of  these  people. 
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I  am  concerned  that  these  welfare  recipients — I  am  concerned 
that  these  2  year,  and  then  what  I  call  drop-dead  mentality  regard- 
ing the  welfare  reform  matters,  that  we  don't  really  have  the  re- 
sources to  train  or  offer  public  sector  jobs  to  those  who  are  on  pub- 
lic aid  or  on  welfare  who  want  to  receive  training. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  young  Americans  who  drop  out  of  school  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  don't  want  to  participate  in  a  classroom 
type  setting.  We  are  not  really  committed  to  finding  the  resources 
necessary  to  address  the  needs  of  these  Americans. 

I  want  to  know  how  can  we  expect  them  to  become  productive 
citizens,  and  how  will  we  expect  them  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

I  think  that  entry  level  jobs  teach  work  skills  to  these  people  to 
be  productive  citizens.  Wouldn't  we  be  better  off  if  we  followed  a 
two-pronged  approach  for  those  willing  to  participate  and  who  are 
ready  to  participate  and  provide  incentives  for  employing  those  who 
are  not?  I  would  like  for  you  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Ross.  Good,  that  is  a  superb  and  obviously  challenging  ques- 
tion for  all  of  us.  We  have  been  trying  to  provide  in  this  whole  area 
of  making  sure  there  are  real  bridges  for  the  disadvantaged  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  American  economy  by  trying  to  figure  out 
what  is  working  and  what  is  not. 

After  all,  we  nave  been  in  different  ways  as  a  government  trying 
to  figure  this  out  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more.  We  recently 
got  the  results  from  a  longitudinal  study  that  looked  at  what  hap- 
pened to  people  who  went  through  some  of — in  this  case,  job  train- 
ing partnership  programs  over  30  months  and  compared  what  hap- 
pened to  them  to  people  who  had  similarly  wanted  to  get  into  the 
program,  similarly  motivated,  but  didn't  end  up  going  through  the 
program. 

We  thought  that  was  a  better  test  of  the  power  of  the  program 
to  make  a  difference.  And  about  between  25  and  30  percent  of  all 
JTPA  participants  in  our  disadvantaged  programs  are  actually  peo- 
ple who  are  receiving  AFDC.  What  we  learned  was  a  couple  of 
things  that  we  are  trying  to  build  on. 

No.  1,  that  for  adults,  particularly  adult  women,  but  for  adults, 
these  approaches  that  we  have  been  taking  which  involve  some  job- 
related  training  in  a  structured  way,  do,  in  fact,  produce  pretty  de- 
cent levels  of  employment  and  wages  at  the  first  level  in  the  first 
job  in  that  average  $6,  $6.50  an  hour.  The  study  showed  positive 
net  impacts.  For  adults  the  impact  was  about  $600  per  year — an 
increase  in  earnings  of  about  10  percent.  Not  huge,  but  a  first  step. 

What  we  found,  which  relates  to  school  to  work,  is  that  on  the 
job  training  returned  bigger  results  than  classroom  training  for 
low-income  adults  trying  to  take  that  first  step  in.  For  young  peo- 
ple, particularly  out  of  school  young  people — and  by  the  way,  in 
1995  we  have  asked  to  put  an  additional  $140  million  in  for  adults 
because  we  have  some  results  that  prove  that  it  provides  a  ladder 
out  of  poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  we  looked  at  programs  for  out  of  school  young 
people  and  what  we  found  was  that  especially  for  young  males, 
they  were  not  powerful  at  all.  We  needed  to  rethink  it.  One  of  the 
responses  is  school  to  work,  because  once  you  have  dropped  out,  the 
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costs  and  the  chances  of  getting  you  moving  again  are  much  dif- 
ferent. 

We  have  Job  Corps,  but  that  is  very  expensive  and  Hmited.  The 
whole  approach  to  school  to  work  is  a  certain  amount  of  money  is 
targeted  specifically  to  learn  how  to  do  it  in  high-poverty  areas.  We 
know  that  young  people  liked  jobs.  They  need  money.  They  wanted 
money  in  their  pocket. 

The  key  is  can  we  take  someone,  begin  getting  them  interested 
at  13,  14,  and  15.  So  what  we  are  offering  them  is  work,  but  work 
where  they  are  learning  that  relates  back  to  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  classroom.  So  for  the  first  time  it  connects  up  together  with 
something  at  the  end  that  you  could  see  that  can  ask  result  in  a 
job  that  is  not  just  a  $6  job,  but  a  job  that  ultimately  has  a  future 
or  you  may  be  inspired  that  you  want  to  go  on  to  college  because 
of  your  experience. 

So  at  this  point,  we  are  trying  to  take  from  what  we  learned  and 
pull  that  together,  and  I  think  the  notion,  although  the  details  are 
not  completed  on  welfare  reform,  certainly,  is  to  use  that  period  as 
soon  as  a  person  comes  in,  because  anybody  can  find  themselves 
without  income  to  get  AFDC,  but  the  focus  immediately  is  that  we 
have  to  help  you  find  a  place  in  the  labor  market,  a  job,  and  then 
perhaps  before  or  after  you  get  your  job,  the  chance  to  acquire  ad- 
ditional skills,  so  over  time  that  can  become  a  good  job.  We  are  try- 
ing to  draw  on  these  pieces  together  to  put  together  a  system. 

Mr.  Rush.  OK,  but  there  is  a  segment  of  our  society  of  young 
people,  certainly  young  people  who  reside  in  my  district,  that  have 
already  dropped  out  of  school,  and  that  have  not  assumed  all  the 
responsibilities  of  adulthood,  including  parenthood. 

My  question  is,  what  do  you  do  with  that  large  segment,  which 
basically  provides  us  with  the  most  problems  at  this  point  in  time? 

Mr.  Ross.  My  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  will  have  something  to  an- 
swer. Let  me  respond  quickly.  What  we  know  seems  to  work  is  Job 
Corps.  But  that  is  about  60,000  young  people  a  year,  but  that  is — 
we  are  moving  toward  that  target. 

We  are  trying  something  called  youth  fair  chance,  which  is  an  ef- 
fort to  create — really  mobilize  a  whole  set  of  resources  in  a  commu- 
nity to  get  behind  exactly  the  young  people  who  are  out  of  school 
to  see  how  we  can  help  them. 

I  think  in  reality  what  we  are  saying  is  we  have  to  let  a  lot  of 
it  go  back  to  the  drawing  board  and  try  new  things.  There  are  some 
resources  in  the  crime  bill  that  will  actually  create  some  employ- 
ment for  young  people  in  that  situation  so  that  they  can  learn 
while  working. 

But  to  say  that  we  know  it  all  and  it  is  just  a  question  of  rolling 
it  out,  that  would  not  be  honest. 

Mr.  Rush.  What  about  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program? 

Mr.  Ross.  Our  own  experience  has  been  that  it  is  not  a  very  pow- 
erful piece  of  legislation  because  most  of  the  employers  who  hire 
them  hire  them  first,  and  then  find  out  later  whether  they  are  eli- 
gible for  the  credit,  so  the  availability  of  the  credit  didn't  influence 
their  hiring  decision. 

At  this  point,  it  is  not  changing  employers's  hiring  habits  at  all, 
and  it  is  money  sort  of  paid  after  the  fact. 
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Mr.  Rush.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  would  consider  some  addi- 
tional approaches  to  this  targeted  iob  tax  credit,  maybe  if  you 
would  consider  interviewing  the  worker  to  ascertain  whether  tney 
are  eligible  before  they  are  even  offered  a  job. 

And  second,  maybe  if  you  would  offer  employment  to  a  worker 
based  on  a  referral  from  a  job  service  or  an  authorized  community 
based  organization,  based  upon  a  formal  request  that  they  be  eligi- 
ble and  that  they  be  referred  to  the  employer. 

It  seems  to  me  like  this  is  a  program  that  has  an  enormous 
amount  of  potential  in  terms  of  creating  an  immediate,  large,  vast 
pool  of  job  opportunities  for  a  desired  population,  but  you  have 
some  concerns  because  you  think  that  the  output  is  being  com- 
promised primarily — if  I  get  the  gist  of  your  position, — you  seem  to 
feel  as  though  the  output  is  compromised  solely  by  the  employers 
somehow  compromising  the  objectives  of  the  program  through  the 
implementation  process. 

Mr.  Ross.  The  GAO  report  came  back,  I  think  they  looked  at  a 
program  in  Alabama,  where  the  conclusion  was  if  I  recall  the  num- 
ber right,  something  like  90  percent  of  those  who  were  employed, 
where  a  credit  was  claimed,  by  the  employer's  own  admission, 
would  have  been  hired  anyway. 

In  fact  they  frequently  would  hire  them  in  the  regular  way  and 
get  a  firm  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  of  the  people  they  had 
already  hired  were  eligible  for  the  credit,  out  to  answer  your  first 
question,  yes,  we  are  very  much  looking  for  ways  to  take  what  has 
not  been  terribly  effective  and  make  it  effective,  and  the  kind  of  re- 
ferral possibility  that  you  talked  about  is  a  real  serious  potential 
approach. 

Mr.  Rush.  In  December  of  this  year  I  think  this  program  is  sup- 
posed to  end. 

Mr.  Ross.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rush.  What  is  the  position  of  the  administration  in  regards 
to  keeping  this  program  alive,  appropriating  additional  dollars  for 
this  program?  Is  the  position  of  the  administration  to  just  let  it 
drop? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  the  administration  has  clearly  not  asked  for  re- 
newed funding  of  the  existing  program,  but  at  the  same  time,  has 
made  clear  that  it  is  interested  in  looking  at  options  that  might, 
in  effect,  achieve  more  powerfully  the  ends  for  which  the  targeted 
jobs  credit  was  originally  created. 

So  it  is  one  which  is  saying  not  a  great  interest  in  going  forward 
with  the  exact  program,  that  is,  but  a  real  openness  to  perhaps 
finding  an  alternative  that  would  be  more  effective. 

Mr.  Rush,  So  you  are  not  interested  in  doing  any  type  of  reme- 
dial efforts  to  salvage  this  program,  you  just  want  to  see  it  come 
to  a  conclusion  and  try  to  start  out  with  something  else;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Ross.  I  think  the  idea  is  not  to  continue  it  in  its  present 
form,  but  an  active  interest  in  trying  to  see  if  there  is  a  different 
version  of  it  or  a  replacement  for  it  that  would  be  more  effective 
in  actually  helping  people  get  jobs. 

Ms.  Dawson.  Mr.  Rush,  if  I  may  address  your  concerns  from  a 
slightly  different  perspective  in  terms  of  welfare  recipients  and  pre- 
paring them  for  jobs.  The  earned  income  tax  credit  is  now  avail- 
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able,  and  that  will  supplement  the  income  of  those  individuals  who 
are  in  low  paying  jobs. 

I  want  to  offer  for  your  consideration  just  some  of  the  informa- 
tion that  we  have  learned  from  recent  findings  in  terms  of  welfare 
evaluations.  We  have  looked,  through  a  study  with  the  Manpower 
Demonstration  Research  Corp.  [MDRC],  at  several  programs  that 
have  implemented  JOBS — JOBS  is  the  employment  and  training 
program  for  welfare  recipients — and  we  are  looking  at  that  pro- 
gram in  the  broader  context  of  welfare  reform. 

We  have  learned  from  the  study  that  employment  and  training 
pro-ams  that  are  focused  on  welfare  recipients  have  been  success- 
ful m  a  few  places.  There  is  evidence  that  there  has  been  some  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  welfare  dependency  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  MDRC  study  looked  at  several  counties.  These  were  pri- 
marily counties  in  California  and  Florida,  but  I  will  just  give  you 
some  of  the  evidence  that  has  come  out  of  the  study  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  California  counties.  And  in  those  preliminary 
findings,  five  of  the  six  counties  studied  showed  moderate  to  large 
gains  in  earnings  and  welfare  savings  as  a  result  of  the  GAIN  Pro- 
gram, which  predated  the  JOBS  Program. 

Across  all  six  counties,  earnings  for  those  individuals — who  were 
primarily  single  parents — showed  increases  of  21  percent  over  the 
control  group  as  a  result  of  the  employment  and  training  activities 
that  these  individuals  were  involved  in,  and  the  welfare  payments 
for  that  same  period  were  reduced  some  6  percent. 

There  is  also  some  equally  encouraging  data  about  GAIN'S  effects 
on  employment  and  case  closures.  There  were  29  percent  of  single 
parents  who  were  working  at  the  end  of  the  follow-up  period — sta- 
tistically significant  increase  of  some  25  percent  over  the  employ- 
ment rate  for  the  control  group. 

So  we  do  have  information  that  suggests  some  of  these  prog^'a^is 
really  are  working. 

Mr.  Rush.  What  about  the  programs  regarding  the  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credit  Program?  Is  that  a  program  that  you  have  studied  also? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Well,  no,  I  have  not  studied  it.  The  program  has 
been  available,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that  in  terms  of  coordinating 
with  the  States  and  making  sure  that  we  utilize  those  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  welfare  recipients. 

Mr.  Rush.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  just  say,  I  am  somewhat  con- 
cerned and  I  am  somewhat  frustrated,  as  you  know,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned that,  we  are  in  the  mode  of  throwing  out,  possibly,  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water  here. 

We  want  to  put  our  own  sense  of  authorship  to  programs,  and 
we  really  don't  have  the  evidence  or  the  information  that  says  that 
just  throwing  these  programs  out  and  creating  new  programs,  are 
reallv  solving  the  problem,  that  we  are  getting  to  the  essence  of  the 
problem. 

And  I  think  that  sometimes,  because  of  our  haste  to  put  our  own 
signatures  on  various  approaches,  that  we  really  miss  the  mark 
and  don't  really  serve  the  people  that  we  are  supposed  to  serve.  I 
think  possibly  with  some  retooling,  with  some  variations  in  terms 
of  implementation  processes  that  we  can  much  better  serve  a  clien- 
tele that  we  really  want  to  serve  and  are  really  committed  to  serv- 
ing. 
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It  doesn't  take  a  whole  restructuring  or  reinventing  or  new  ap- 
proaches, that  in  essence  when  it  starts  being  implemented,  they 
are  really  old  approaches,  but  we  call  them  new  approaches  and  we 
don't  solve  the  problem. 

I  think  that  is  the  frustration  that  most  people  have  who  are 
really  the  clientele  and  the  people  who  reside  in  these  communities 
and  the  people  who  look  toward  us  for  solutions. 

And  I  think  that  is  what  we  have  to  look  at  and  we  have  to  try 
to  make  sure  that  we  accomplish  it.  We  have  to  look  at  the  fact, 
are  we  really  trying  to  solve  the  problems  or  are  we  trying  to  create 
a  facade  or  image  so  that  we  can  say  that  we  did  something,  but 
are  we  really  trying  to  solve  the  problems? 

And  I  think  that  for  too  long  we  have  been  giving  lip  service.  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  people  who  are  witnesses  here  are  not  peo- 
ple who  are  concerned  and  who  have  invested  their  lives  in  terms 
of  trying  to  solve  these  problems,  but  I  think  that  sometimes  we 
get  into  the  point  in  the  bureaucracies — and  I  came  out  of  local 
government,  and  I  know  that  the  same  thing  happens  in  local  gov- 
ernment and  it  probably  happens  in  State  government  and  it  hap- 
pens in  Federal  Government — we  don't  get  to  the  essence  of  what 
people  need  and  expect  and  desire  from  our  government  in  terms 
of  helping  them  to  solve  their  problems. 

And  I  just  think  that  with  this  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  program  that  could  possibly  fit  into  what  we  all  are  de- 
siring to  accomplish  if,  in  fact,  we  just  see  what  the  specific  prob- 
lems are,  and  try  to  redesign  an  approach  to  solving  those  prob- 
lems, ratner  than  just  throwing  the  program  away.  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  you  made  some  good  points.  I  want  to  rec- 
ognize Mr.  Shays,  but  as  long  as  you  brought  up  this  earned  in- 
come tax  credit  situation,  apparently  what  has  happened  is  what 
I  kind  of  expected,  is  that  most  folks  or  a  lot  of  folks  didn't  realize 
that  this  is  available  or  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  do  it,  or  what- 
ever. 

I  used  to  do  income  taxes  before  I  got  into  this  business,  and  my 
experience  was  that  nobody  had  a  clue  that  this  existed  and  if  you 
told  them  it  existed,  they  didn't  believe  you.  And  the  way  that  tney 
used  to  put  it  on  the  forms,  you  couldn't  figure  out  how  to  do  it 
because  it  was  6  pages  back.  Now,  they  have  a  form  and  every- 
thing. 

But  my  question  is,  doesn't  the  IRS,  if  you  forget  to  do  this  or 
if  you  don't  file  it  on  your  tax  return,  don't  they  just  automatically 
compute  it  on  your  return  and  send  it  to  you  anyway,  if  you  qualify 
and  you  don't  fill  out  that  form,  they  will  compute  it  and  send  you 
the  money? 

Ms.  Dawson.  So  long  as  you  complete  a  tax  return. 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  only  people  that  are  going  to  miss  this  are 
the  people  that  don't  fill  out  a  tax  return.  But  almost  anybody  that 
has  a  job  is  goes  going  to  have  some  withholding,  and  you  would 
think  would  file  to  at  least  get  their  money  back,  which  would  trig- 
ger the  earned  income  tax  credit. 

Is  your  agency  following  this  at  all  in  terms  of  trying  to  glean 
from  the  IRS  just  what  the  situation  is  as  this  unfolds? 

Ms.  Dawson.  We  certainly  plan  to.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  early. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  are  going  to  be  watching  this. 

Mr.  Rush.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rush.  I  just  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  since  you  brought 
that  up,  to  herald  a  program  that  we  developed  in  Chicago.  We  or- 
ganized the  Chicago  partnership  to  promote  earned  income  credit, 
and  we  got  corporations,  Ameritech,  food  chains,  the  CPA  Society, 
various  others — the  IRS — and  developed  the  Chicago  partnership  to 
promote  that  earned  income  credit,  and  I  think  we  had  the  local 
media  involved  in  it,  and  we  did  a  lot  of  public  relations,  commu- 
nity organizations,  churches,  schools,  the  Chicago  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  Chicago  Transit  Authority,  all  of  these  entities  were  a  part 
of  the  partnership. 

And  we  have  been  very  successful  in  terms  of  informing,  particu- 
larly that  segment  of  Chicago  that  does  meet  all  the  requirements, 
but  just  don  t  file  their  taxes.  And  we  will  have  our  final  report 
which  will  be  issued  in  the  next  2  weeks,  but  we  expect  to  have 
increased  by  at  least  threefold,  the  number  of  people  who  partici- 
pated in  the  earned  income  credit  program. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  it  is  somewhat  instructive  of  the  problem 
that  we  are  facing  both  with  that  and  the  targeted  jobs  credit, 
which  in  my  experience  was  what  she  said,  I  can't  think  of  a  client 
that  didn't  get  this  just  because  I  told  them  it  was  available.  They 
didn't  have  a  clue  that  they  could  do  this,  most  of  them. 

So  in  both  cases,  because  of  the  problems  that  we  have  in  getting 
these  implemented,  I  think  you  see  that  this  is  not  really  motivat- 
ing people.  If  half  the  folks  are  not  taking  advantage  of  the  earned 
income  tax  credit,  they  clearly  are  not  going  out  to  get  a  job  so  they 
can  get  the  credit  because  they  don't  even  know  that  it  exists,  even 
when  they  are  qualified  for  it. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  difficult  problem  to  figure  out  how  to  make  this 
tax  credit  stuff  work,  and  you  see  it  in  both  of  the  programs.  It  is 
a  good  idea,  but  it  is  foreign  to  a  lot  of  folks  who  are  involved  in 
it. 

Mr.  Shays,  we  apologize. 

Mr.  Shays.  No  problem.  Not  hearing  your  testimony,  it  was  very 
helpful  to  hear  the  questions  and  the  responses. 

I  have  read  the  GAO  reports  and  have  been  involved  in  this 
issue,  because  any  way  I  look  at  it,  when  the  GAO  says  $25  billion 
is  being  wasted,  you  stop  and  listen.  I  happen  to  have  evolved  into 
this  view,  that  12  year  olds  having  babies,  14  year  olds  that  sell 
drugs  to  each  other,  16  year  olds  who  kill  each  other,  and  18  year 
olds  whose  can't  read  their  diplomas,  is  the  legacy  of  the  welfare 
state. 

And  I  say  that  as  a  moderate  Republican  who  has  voted  for  a 
number  of  programs  for  people  that  I  perceive  as  in  need.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  voting  for  a  lot  of  job  training  programs  until  I  see 
some  changes. 

I  appreciate  the  dedication  of  employees  who  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  we  have  a  system  where  11  people  get  in- 
volved in  one  decision.  We  need  to  make  some  major  changes  in 
how  we  do  business. 

I  happen  to  share  your  view  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
doing  a  particularly  good  job  in  a  lot  of  different  areas,  but  I  don't 
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think  that  has  to  be  inherent.  And  I  also  want  to  say  to  you  I  have 
hired  two  of  my  employees  from  job  training  programs. 

One  I  had  worked  for  6  months  and  it  didn't  work  out  for  other 
reasons.  She  was  part  of  the  Hope  Agency  Program  and  on  her  first 
phone  call  the  person  said  I  am  a  veteran.  She  was  hired  to  do 
casework.  A  dear,  capable,  talented  young  woman  who  at  the  end 
of  the  call  asked  "sir,  can  you  tell  me  what  a  veteran  is?"  Here  I 
have  someone  in  my  office  taking  the  call  of  a  veteran,  asking  what 
is  a  veteran.  The  problem  was  she  never  had  that  in  her  life  experi- 
ence. 

I  tend  to  view  that  even  a  so-called  dead-end  job  is  a  first  step. 
Maybe  you  don't  stay  in  that  job,  but  at  least  you  know  to  get  up 
in  the  morning.  You  know  what  it  is  like  to  do  something  that  you 
don't  want  to  do.  You  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  a  paycheck.  All 
the  things  that  I  believe  we  have  to  train  for  in  job  training. 

My  second  employee  from  the  Private  Industry  Council  has  been 
awesome.  This  is  an  extraordinarily  capable  young  woman  who  was 
on  welfare  and  is  no  longer  on  welfare.  I  get  down  on  my  hands 
and  knees  and  am  thankful  that  she  had  a  program  to  go  through. 

I  make  this  last  point,  I  think  that  Congress  does  studies  when 
it  doesn't  know  what  else  to  do.  And  the  executive  branch  rec- 
ommends job  training  programs  when  it  doesn't  know  how  to  solve 
an  economic  challenge.  I  have  become  very  skeptical. 

Let  me  ask  you,  Mrs.  Dawson,  Labor  uses  the  Social  Security 
numbers  to  identify  people.  Why  doesn't  HHS  use  Social  Security 
numbers? 

Ms.  Dawson.  To  identify  people? 

Mr.  Shays.  Income,  whether  they  are  truly  on  welfare,  what 
their  needs  are.  Maybe,  Mr.  Ross,  you  could  explain  how  you  use 
the  Social  Security  numbers. 

Mr.  Ross.  How  we  use  Social  Security  numbers? 

Mr.  Shays.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  am  not  sure  I  could  tell  you  specifically  in  terms  of 
how  the  locals  who  run  our  programs,  I  mean,  they  obviously  take 
their  numbers,  but 

Mr.  Shays.  Let  me  back  up  a  second.  Maybe  I  am  on  a  different 
wavelength.  How  do  we  identify  if  people  are  working,  have  a  job, 
making  income?  How  do  we  cross  reference  them  from  one  agency 
to  another  to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  involved  in  two  different 
programs? 

Ms.  Dawson.  In  the  AFDC  program  it  is  through  the  Social  Se- 
curity numbers.  There  is  a  requirement  in  the  statute  that  every- 
one present  or  apply  for  a  Social  Security  number,  and  those  num- 
bers are  used  to  access  earning  records,  et  cetera,  to  assure  that 
the  people  are  getting  benefits  accurately. 

Mr.  Shays.  OK  Under  AFDC? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Shays.  Now,  if  they  are  in  a  job  training  program  and  receiv- 
ing a  benefit,  how  do  we  know  that  they  are  not  participating  in 
some  other  program? 

Mr.  Ross.  Well,  actually,  if  I  could,  I  think  Karen  Greene,  actu- 
ally knows  how  that  works. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  would  like  to  know,  if  you  would  not  mind  coming 
up. 
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Ms.  Greene.  Well- 


Mr.  Shays.  You  need  to  come  to  the  microphone  and  identify 
yourself  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Greene.  I  am  Karen  Greene,  and  I  work  in  the  Division  of 
Performance  Management  Evaluation  for  Doug  Ross,  and  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  the  Management  Information  System  for  JTPA  and  in 
reference  to  your  question  about  Social  Security  numbers,  we  have 
a  client  level  data  system  that  collects  information  on  every  person 
leaving  JTPA,  and  we  have  Social  Security  numbers  attacned  to 
those  records  with  information  on  their  characteristics,  services  re- 
ceived in  the  program,  and  the  outcomes  that  they  have  received 
as  a  result  of  tne  program. 

Mr.  Shays.  So  you  use  and  track  people  through  their  Social  Se- 
curity number? 

Ms.  Greene.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Shays.  Ms.  Dawson,  does  HHS  do  the  same  thing? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Yes,  through  tracking  individuals.  The  AFDC  pro- 
gram is  a  State-operated  program,  and  they  have  to  use  case  iden- 
tifiers to  be  able  to  track  those  systems. 

They  are  also  required  to  have  Social  Security  numbers  and 
those  numbers  are  used  in  various  ways  by  the  welfare  agency  to 
assure  that  people  are  receiving  benefits  appropriately  and  to  ac- 
cess whatever  data  sources  that  will  give  them  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Chris,  I  think  we  have  been  told,  at  least,  maybe 
I  am  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  have  been  told  by  others  in  your  agen- 
cies that  you  do  not  use  Social  Security  numbers.  That  it  is  not — 
it  is  some  kind  of  a  concern 

Mr.  Shays.  Privacy? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Privacy,  yes.  I  think  clearly  you  do  not  use  the 
Social  Security  number  across  agencies 

Ms.  Dawson.  Well,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Peterson  [continuing].  Like  you  should  be  doing,  in  my 
opinion.  But  I  don't  think  you  even  do  it  within  your  agency,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  that  the  JTPA  has  this  information  across  your 
whole  spectrum.  They  may  have  it  within  each  service  area. 

Ms.  Greene.  We  do  now  have  the  capability  of  being  able  to 
track  if  someone  is  coenrolled  in  a  title  III  program. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Nationwide?  You  actually  have  it  operating? 

Ms.  Greene.  We  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Really?  I  can  go  to  your  department  and  get  on 
the  computer  and  tell  in  Detroit  Lakes  what  it  is  they  are  doing? 

Ms.  Greene.  You  would  be  able  to  tell  that  you 

Mr.  Shays.  I  am  nervous  about  your  having  the  capability  and 
your  doing  it.  Do  you  have  the  personnel,  and  are  you  tracking  peo- 
ple to  make  sure  that  they  are  not  coenrolled  in  different  pro- 
grams? 

Ms.  Greene.  We  have  the  ability  to  look  at  individuals  who  are 
coenrolled  in  our  own  JTPA  programs.  We  do  not  have  the  ability 
by  Social  Security  number  to  determine  if  they  are  coenrolled  in 
other  programs.  However 

Mr.  Shays.  Before  you  get  to  the  however  part,  why  don't  you 
have  that  ability?  Why  are  you  able  to  do  it  in-house  and  not  with 
HHS? 
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Ms.  Greene.  We  have  just  instituted  in-house  the  ability  of  being 
able  to  track  individuals.  Up  until  very  recently,  the  technology  did 
not  lend  itself  to  that  type  of  massive  data  gathering.  Within  our 
programs,  we  are  talking  about  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 

Mr.  Shays.  You  don't  mean  the  technology  does  not  lend  itself  to 
data  gathering.  That  technology  has  existed  for  years. 

Ms.  Greene.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Shays.  And  let  me  just  say  something  to  you.  I  understand 
this  goes  to  other  administrations,  and  I  understand  that  Congress 
doesn't  always  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to  give  you  the 
technology  and  so,  I  don't  stand  in  judgment  on  this  issue.  But  I 
believe  one  of  the  most  important  issues  that  I  can  get  involved  in 
in  the  next  few  years  is  trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  spend  $25 
billion  better,  and  making  sure  that  people  who  really  need  the 
program  get  it,  and  not  just  an  activity  that  is  going  nowhere. 

I  am  not  passing  judgment.  I  am  trying  to  understand.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  capability.  You  have  the  capability,  but  you 
haven't  yet  institutionalized  this  process  in-house;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Greene.  If  I  understand  your  question  correctly,  we  have  not 
developed  a  mechanism  to  communicate  with  other  agencies,  non- 
JTPA  agencies  in  order  to  track  individuals. 

Mr.  Shays.  Before  I  get  to  that,  is  it  an  automatic  tracking  sys- 
tem within  JTPA  that  will  fiag  it,  or  do  you  have  to  look  at  this? 
You  have  the  data,  but  do  you  have  a  system  that  will  catch  them 
right  away? 

Ms.  Greene.  Our  system  is  developed  in  such  a  way  that  we  get 
information  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the  local  level,  at  the  private 
industry  council  service  delivery  area,  county  levels,  you  have  the 
capability  in  many  areas  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  an  individual 
is  coenrolled  in  another  programs,  so  local  programs  have  that  ca- 
pability. 

At  the  national  level,  we  only  get  records  on  a  once-a-year  basis, 
but  we  don't  get  records  on  everybody. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Could  I  ask  a  question?  How  does  that  work?  You 
get  it  once  a  year  on  a  computer  disk? 

Ms.  Greene.  We  get  it  on  a  disk  in  ASCII  file  format. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  then  you  get  it  in  a  data  base. 

Ms.  Greene.  We  have  a  data  base,  using  a  national  contractor, 
an  independent  contractor  to  assist  us. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Takes  all  the  computer  disks  from  the  different 
machines  and  puts  it  into  one  machine? 

Ms.  Greene.  Into  one  centralized  system. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  then  what  do  you  do?  You  run  a  search  and 
put  everything  under  one  Social  Security  number  so  that  you  can 
tell  nationwide  where  this  person  is?  Is  that  what  you  do? 

Ms.  Greene.  Well,  we  use  it  primarily  to  do  analyses  within  re- 
gions, within  States,  of  various  subgroups  in  JTPA  and  how  they 
are  performing  and  what  kind  of  performance  resulted  from  dif- 
ferent types  of  services. 

Mr.  Peterson.  When  I  asked  for  that,  I  haven't  been  able  to  get 
it.  Is  it  something  new? 

Ms.  Greene.  If  you  recall,  I  think  we  made  mention  of  this  last 
year. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  When  am  I  going  to  be  able  to  get  this?  When  am 
I  going  to  be  able  to  get  this  information  nationwide? 

Ms.  Greene.  We  are  just  now  setting  the  system  up. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  told  me  that  you  have  it.  So  when  am  I  going 
to  get  this  report,  that  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Ms.  Greene.  You  will  get  the  report  probably  by  the  end  of  the 
summer  when  our  system  is  completely  operational.  We  have  about 
35  States  in  the  system  right  now. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Shays, 

Mr.  Shays.  I  don't  mean  to  nitpick  here,  but  you  say  you  have 
the  capability,  then  you  say  the  system  isn't  complete. 

Do  you  have  a  system  tnat  will  flag,  right  now,  instantly,  when 
one  individual  is  involved  in  more  than  one  program?  Right  now? 
Can  you  put  it  through  a  system  that  would  flag  them? 

Ms.  Greene.  Let  me  explain  our  schedule,  we  instituted  this  sys- 
tem to  go  into  effect  in  program  year  1993,  starting  July  1  of  last 
summer.  Therefore,  our  first  annual  submission  will  be  at  the  end 
of  this  program  year  ending  June  30. 

We  have  been  using  last  year's  records  test  data  to  develop  the 
system  and  that  is  what  I  am  referring  to.  We  have  test  data 
now 

Mr.  Shays.  So  really — this  is  still  in  infancy,  this  program?  You 
haven't  even  gone  through  a  whole  cycle,  a  whole  year.  Correct? 

Ms.  Greene.  We  will  have  a  full  year  of  this  year's  data  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Shays.  The  answer  is  yes.  I  am  not  playing  games  with  you. 
The  answer  is  yes.  Now,  this  system  somehow  works  in  a  way  that 
you  can't  get  the  information  for  a  whole  year.  Why? 

Ms.  Greene.  Because  we  have  a  localized  system.  Over  10  years 
these  local  and  State  programs  have  developed  their  own  computer- 
ized automated  systems.  We  did  not  want  to  impose  on  both  the 
locals  and  the  States  another  computerized  system  that  might  re- 
quire changing  systems  that  they  have  put  in  place  and  that  they 
are  using  right  now. 

We  tried  to  be  as  nonintrusive  as  we  could  by  demanding  that 
they  download  selected  information  once  a  year  at  the  end  of  the 
program  year  on  all  of  those  people  who  left  the  program.  So  that 
it  would  be — ^have  a  minimal  burden,  if  you  will,  on  individuals. 

Mr.  Shays.  Now,  this  information  tnat  you  will  get  in  a  few 
months  will  tell  you  what? 

Ms.  Greene.  It  will  tell  you  various  employment  barriers  of  indi- 
viduals, services  received  while  they  were  enrolled  in  the  JTPA 
program,  the  types  of  jobs  that  they  were  placed  in,  the  types  of 
training  they  received,  the  wages,  the  hours  they  worked,  and 
fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Shays.  What  about  the  person  who  is  cheating  the  system? 

Ms.  Greene.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  person  who  is  cheating 
the  system? 

Mr.  Shays.  Yes,  the  person  who  is  in  more  than  one  program, 
claiming  he  is  in  one  and  taking  advantage  of  more  than  one  pro- 
gram. Tnat  is  how  I  started  out,  and  where  I  was  coming  from. 

I  don't  care  to  compile  all  of  these  records  without  it  having  some 
meaning  and  to  be  able  to  put  to  some  use.  That  is  where  I  am 
having  my  problem. 
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Ms.  Dawson,  Mr.  Shays,  if  I  could  mention  the  fact  that  in  the 
JOBS  Pro-am,  there  is  no  problem  with  individuals  being 
coenrolled  m  other  programs.  In  fact,  it  is  expected  in  the  JOBS 
Program,  that  we  maximize  the  other  resources  and  services  that 
are  available  so  individuals  are  referred  to  JTPA  and  to  other  pro- 
grams to  get  whatever  employment  or  training  services  they  may 
be  able  to  get  in  that  system.  That  is  part  of  the  effort  to  integrate 
the  JOBS  Program  and  JTPA  to  the  extent  possible. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  make  an  assumption,  obviously  we  are  trying  to  co- 
ordinate different  programs.  I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
aware  of  so  many  who  go  into  programs  who  don't  get  jobs. 

I  am  aware  of  people  who  go  from  one  program  to  another  pro- 
gram to  another  program  to  another  program  to  another  program. 
I  can't  believe  that  this  is  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Ross.  If  I  could,  and  I  appreciate  Karen  filling  in  what  I 
didn't  know,  which  is  always  a  lot.  I  think  our  concern  is  much  like 
yours. 

It  is  not  much  do  we  need  all  kinds  of  audits  of  whether  money 
is  misspent.  It  is  not  that  people  are  dual  enrolling  in  various  of 
our  programs  at  the  same  time.  It  is  that  the  programs  are  not  ef- 
fective. 

To  me  the  challenge  in  front  of  us  is  how  could  we  make  sure 
these  investments  in  people  yield  a  real  return.  And  I  think  at 
least  one  of  the  things  we  have  lacked — I  speak  from  our  perspec- 
tive— is  good  performance  information,  good  notion  of  what  hap- 
pens to  people  after  they  go  through  these  experiences.  And 

Mr.  Shays.  Why  don't  we  just  take  that  point?  You  said  the 
JOBS  Program  is  a  good  program.  Could  you  tell  me,  first,  how 
many  people  you  serve  in  the  JOBS  Program? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Roughly  520,000  participants  each  month  are  en- 
rolled in  the  JOBS  Program. 

Mr.  Shays.  How  many  different  people  does  that  amount  to  in 
a  year? 

Ms.  Dawson.  We  just  keep  the  data  basically  that  way,  on  aver- 
age, we  are  talking  about  that  number  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  would  think  you  would  want  to  know  how  many  dif- 
ferent people  you  serve  each  year.  What  is  the  percent  of  the  tar- 
geted population  that  you  think  you  are  reaching?  100  percent?  50 
percent?  20  percent? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Well,  we  have  seen  an  increase  of  about  20  percent 
of  individuals  participating  in  the  JOBS  Program. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  am  sorry,  how  many? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Twenty  percent  increase. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  don't  understand.  I  don't  understand.  20  percent  of 
the  targeted  people  or  20  percent  increase  in  the  targeted  people? 

Ms.  Dawson.  20  percent  increase  in  the  targeted  people. 

Mr.  Shays.  How  many  people  are  you  serving  in  the  targeted 
group? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  as  far  as  those  individuals 
who  are  mandatory  participants  in  the  JOBS  Program,  in  terms  of 
the  AFDC  program,  we  have  some,  14  million  individuals,  of  which 
about  9  million  of  those  are  children,  and  we  have  basically  served 
about  a  third  of  the  population  in  the  JOBS  Program.  There  were 
approximately  14.2  million  recipients  of  AFDC  in  fiscal  year  1993, 
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of  whom  about  9  million  are  children.  Of  the  5  million  adults  on 
AFDC,  approximately  1.9  million  are  subject  to  the  requirement  to 
participate  in  JOBS — mandatory  recipients.  Mandatory  recipients, 
therefore,  constitute  approximately  38  percent  of  the  entire  adult 
population.  There  are  approximately  520,000  participants  in  JOBS 
each  month — or  about  10  percent  of  the  total  AFDC  adult  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Shays.  You  served  3  million? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Roughly,  about  3  million. 

Mr.  Shays.  Why  do  we  say  this  program  is  a  success? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Well,  we  are  talking  preliminarily  here.  I  mean, 
the  program  started  operating  in  1990. 

And  so  we  are  just  beginning  to  look  at  States'  performance  lev- 
els in  terms  of  meeting  their  participation  rates,  which  they  did  do. 
The  statute  required  15  percent  in  1994  for  JOBS  participants  and 
11  percent  in  1993.  And  all  States  met  that. 

Certainly  there  is  a  variation  in  terms  of  States'  performance, 
but  all  States  became  statewide  in  1992,  and  I  think,  given  the  pre- 
liminary information  that  we  have  seen  in  this  program,  we  would 
characterize  it  as  a  success. 

Mr.  Shays.  OK  Define  success  for  me. 

Ms.  Dawson.  Success  from  the  standpoint  of  the  funding  levels. 
States'  ability  to  tap  the  resources  that  were  available  to  them.  We 
had  this  year  roughly  $1.1  billion  available  from  the  Federal  enti- 
tlement program,  and  we  expect  States  to  spend  $900  million  of 
that. 

Mr.  Shays.  You  are  defining  success  to  me  by  sajang  that  they 
are  spending  the  money? 

Ms.  Dawson.  No,  I  am  defining  success  in  terms  of  how  States 
have  been  able  to  draw  down  the  Federal  dollars  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  their  employment  and  training  programs. 

And,  you  know,  we  have  the  preliminary  findings  from  the  GAIN 
study  as  evidence  that  the  program  has  been  successful.  We  have 
seen  reductions  in  welfare  dependency. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  want  cold  hard  statistics.  I  don't  want  little  vi- 
gnettes and  stories.  I  want  cold  hard  statistics.  I  didn't  ask  if  this 
was  a  successful  program.  It  was  volunteered  as  one  example  of  a 
successful  program. 

Ms.  Dawson.  This  is  a  national  study. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  know  it  is  a  national  study,  but  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  telling  me.  I  mean,  I  don't  understand  how  saying  that  you 
nave  so  many  people  participating  make  it  a  success.  To  me  the 
success  is  the  results  of  the  work. 

Ms.  Dawson.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Shays.  So  what  are  the  results?  And  it  may  be  successful. 
I  just  want  to  know  that  I  have  a  government  that  has  a  way  to 
evaluate  it. 

Ms.  Dawson.  Well,  the  measures  that  were  in  the  statute  in 
terms  of  what  we  are  now  looking  at  are  the  participation  rates. 
I  think  certainly  we  all  agree  that  what  we  need  to  focus  on  is 
more  outcome  measures. 

Mr.  Shays.  So  what  I  hear  you  saying  is  that  if  we  get  a  welfare 
recipient  who  is  willing  to  be  a  part  of  this  program,  that  in  itself 
is  a  success  that  we  got  them  in  the  program. 
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And  I  am  not  going  to  discount  that  as  not  being  insignificant, 
but  I  think  it  is  only  a  tiny  part  of  it.  I  mean,  if  we  measure  it 
just  by  who  we  can  get  into  the  program,  I  want  to  know  from 
there  what  constitutes  a  success. 

By  the  way,  the  staff  is  telling  me  that  10  percent  was  AFDC, 
that  they  are  reaching  10  percent  of  the  AFDC  population  with  the 
JOBS  Program,  and  that  the  States  have  only  spent  about  70  per- 
cent of  what  is  available  to  them. 

I  throw  that  out  as  conflicting  information  because  it  was  stated 
and  if  there  is  an  answer,  that  is  fine,  but  that  is  not  really  my 
focus.  I  will  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  patience — 
in  the  end,  I  want  to  be  able  to  know  that  we  have  a  sense  that 
so  many  welfare  recipients  got  the  training  and  are  working  and 
have  a  job  where  they  get  up  in  the  morning,  go  to  work,  et  cetera. 

Now,  what  kind  of  statistic  do  you  have  on  that? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Again,  I  have  to  refer  to  the  study  that  was  done, 
the  evaluation,  and  the  preliminary  findings.  It  was  a  national 
study,  although  the  information  I  gave  you  was  the  findings  from 
counties  in  California,  the  GAIN  Program. 

And  I  would  say  using  that  is  as  illustrative  of  what  an  employ- 
ment and  training  program  targeted  to  welfare  recipients  can  do. 
I  think  it  does  suggest  that  when  you  invest  the  dollars 

Mr.  Shays.  But  what  does  that  national  study  tell  us  percentage 
wise?  What  did  it  tell  us? 

Ms.  Dawson.  It  told  us  that  we  had  a  reduction  in  welfare  de- 
pendency. 

Mr.  Shays.  No,  no,  I  don't  want  to  know  the  general  statement. 
I  want  to  know  what  statistic  did  it  provide  us?  What  proof  that 
that  is  true?  That  is  not  an  unreasonable  question. 

I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  and  you  are  an  important  person  in 
the  administration,  and  I  am  asking  you  to  just  give  me  something 
I  can  hang  my  hat  on  that  says  that  this  progp^am  is  working,  not 
a  lot  of  generalities. 

Ms.  Dawson,  I  am  not  sure  this  is  specific  enough.  But  earnings 
for  registered  single  parents  increased  21  percent  over  the  control 
group,  so  it  said  there  was  some  effect  on  recipients  who  went 
through  the  program. 

We  had  29  percent  of  single  parents  who  were  working  at  the 
end  of  the  follow-up  period,  and  that  showed  about  25  percent  in- 
crease over  the  employment  rate  for  the  control  group.  That  is 
some  of  the  data  that  supports  that. 

Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Just  to  follow  up,  do  we  know,  are  there  more 
people  on  AFDC  now  than  there  were  when  this  started  or  less? 

Ms.  Dawson.  When  this  started? 

Mr.  Peterson.  When  this  program  started.  It  started  in  1990. 
Have  we  reduced  overall  AFDC? 

Ms.  Dawson.  No,  it  has  not.  The  caseload  has  risen  for  a  number 
of  other  reasons. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  but  I  mean,  just  being  real  hardnosed  about 
this,  it  is  real  hard  to  understand  how  something  is  working  if  it 
is  going  up. 
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And  I  guess  my  second  question  is,  you  have  this  kind  of — ^you 
pick  out  six  counties  or  whatever  it  is.  So  I  take  from  that  that  you 
have  no  way  to  measure  this. 

There  is  nothing  in  place  for  you  to  measure  whether  this  works 
or  not.  Is  that  true? 

Ms.  Dawson.  If  I  understand — in  terms  of 

Mr.  Peterson.  Yes,  do  you  have  a  way  of  tracking  these  people 
that  are  in  this  program  to  find  out  what  happens  to  them  nation- 
wide? 

Ms.  Dawson.  Through  our  current  system,  which  is  a  data  case 
management  system,  we  get  the  information  from  the  States, 
which  basically  is  how  we  determine  the  participation  levels  that 
are  required  by  Congress  that  the  States  meet.  So  the  extent 

Mr.  Peterson.  In  that  information  does  it  tell  you  if  they  got  a 
job  and  how  long  they  stayed  in  the  job? 

Ms.  Dawson.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why  not? 

Ms.  Dawson.  The  system  just  has  not  been 

Mr.  Peterson.  Well,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shays,  it  is  nice  to  know 
how  many  people  are  in  there,  but  that  doesn't  tell  us  anything. 
I  mean,  with  this  day  and  age  with  the  computer  systems  there  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  that  we  can't  know  that  information.  I 
mean,  it  really  is  crazy. 

And  I  understand  part  of  the  reason  we  are  in  this  mess  because 
we  have  this  GSA  system,  and  you  literally  cannot  buy  what  you 
need  to  buy,  it  will  cost  you  five  times  what  it  needs  to  cost  and 
it  is  guaranteed  to  be  two  generations  out  of  date.  But  it  is  still 
not  an  excuse. 

I  go  into  the  House  restaurant  and  they  know  what  my  balance 
is,  it  prints  out  on  the  slip  in  20  Seconds.  And  we  say  that  we  can't 
collect  this  kind  of  information.  It  is  crazy. 

I  tell  you  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  that  are  not  going  to  be 
accepting  of  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  operate  like  this  anymore 
in  my  district  and  I  assume  in  Mr.  Shays's  district  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  figure  out  some  way  to  get  the  information  to  fig- 
ure out  that  this  is  working  or  not.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  prob- 
ably, but  we  have  no  way  of  really  knowing  that.  The  same  way 
with  the  JOBS,  JTPA  situation.  I  have  gone  into  the  local  JTPA 
system  and  looked  at  their  computer  system.  They  can  tell  me  any- 
thing I  want  to  know  about  the  18  county  area.  But  you  can't  tell 
me  that,  I  know  that  because  I  have  checked  into  that. 

Mr.  Ross.  What  we  do  have  is  information  on  outcomes  for  that 
SDA.  The  question  you  are  saying  is  should  we  know — should  we 
have  aggregate  data  or  should  we  have  individual  data.  We  have 
the  aggregate  data. 

Mr.  Peterson,  I  understand  why  you  made  the  decision  that  you 
made  to  not  superimpose  another  system  because  you  would  have 
created  a  mess,  which  is  another  thing  that  questions  the  ability 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  do  anything. 

But  I  would  like  to  know  from  this  lady  here  what  format  this 
information  comes  into  your  office.  I  want  to  know,  do  they  send 
you  an  ASCII  file? 

Ms.  Greene.  An  ASCII  file. 
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Mr,  Peterson.  So  they  have  to  provide  you  an  ASCII  file  for 
each  participant? 

Ms.  Greene.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  would  like  to  see  that  as  soon  as  you  get  this 
together, 

1  have  a  couple  of  other  questions,  if  you  don't  mind. 

To  one  degree  or  another  we  have  been  talking  about  all  of  these 
programs  that  are  going  to  seek  help  for  these  participants  to  im- 
prove their  employment  situation,  so  I  am  trying  to  understand 
what  is  going  to  happen  here. 

All  of  what  you  are  saying  it  seems  to  me  is  going  to  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  need  more  information  about  jobs  and  cooperation 
from  employers  in  order  to  accomplish  what  we  are  talking  about 
here. 

Does  this  mean  that  employers  are  going  to  get  a  call  from  em- 
ployment service  and  from  JTPA  and  from  the  JOBS  caseworker 
and  from  the  VA  employment  specialist  and  from  the  co-op  edu- 
cation director?  Is  that  what  is  going  to  happen?  Are  all  of  you 
going  to  call  this  same  employer  and  get  the  same  information  for 
each  of  your  different  situations?  Is  that  how  this  is  going  to  work 
to  accumulate  this  information? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  of  how  it  is  going  to 
work.  We  have  been  working  with  BLS,  the  various  State  labor 
market  information  leadership  and  ourselves,  to  devise  basically  an 
information  system  that  is  accessible  to  everyone. 

In  other  words,  with  the  multiple  listings,  everyone  doesn't  have 
to  call  you  to  list  your  home.  Once  your  home  is  listed,  this  listing 
is  out  there.  That  is  a  case  of  organizing  an  information  system. 

What  we  are  talking  about  having  to  create  now  is  a  place  where 
people  who  have  job  openings  and  employees  that  have  skills  to 
sell,  can  in  a  variety  of  ways,  enter  that  information  into  the  local 
level  common  systems  that  anybody  can  access. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  common  system  exists? 

Mr.  Ross.  Right  now,  the  only  thing  that  exists  that  is  anything 
approaching  each  system  is  the  labor  exchange  function  at  the  em- 
ployment service,  but  it  has  been  losing  market  share  badly  be- 
cause it  has  gotten  into  a  vicious  circle. 

It  is  perceived  by  employers  that  high-skilled  people  don't  use 
the  employment  service.  So,  employers  don't  list  high  skilled  jobs 
with  the  employment  service,  which  means  people  with  high  skills 
don't  go  to  the  employment  service  and  it  kind  of  builds  on  itself. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  do  they  have  a  data  base  capability,  in  every 
employment  service  office? 

Mr.  Ross.  Not  everyone,  but  many  do.  Part  of  what  is  involved 
is  in  the  Reemployment  Act.  One  stop  doesn't  work  unless  there  is 
a  very  high  quality  local  labor  market  information  system  to  draw 
on. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Right.  And  some  States  are  putting  that  together. 

Mr.  Ross.  Different  States  are  doing  different  things  so  we  de- 
cided that  we  would  sit  down  with  the  different  States  and  BLS, 
a  principal  collector  of  data.  Most  of  the  data  that  we  collect  tends 
to  be  aggregated  at  the  national  or  State  level,  and  its  uses  tended 
to  be  for  policymakers  not  for  individual  folks  walking  in  off  the 
streets  who  are  saying  I  have  got  to  make  a  decision  in  my  life. 
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We  have  been  talking  about  how  to  begin  building  that  type  of 
system.  We  have  the  rudiments  of  America's  Job  Bank,  but  it  is  not 
something  that  has  been  fully  integrated  into  American  labor  mar- 
kets. We  are  talking  about  the  notion  of  an  equivalent  talent  bank 
where  those  of  us  who  want  to  get  our  resume  in  front  of  any  em- 
ployer who  might  be  interested  anywhere  in  the  country  may  do 
that. 

There  are  lots  of  networks  out  there  already  that  can  be 
accessed.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  some  hard  wire  thing  we  build.  So 
what  the  States  and  BLS  are  now  talking  about  is  a  vision.  And 
I  would  be  happy  to  get  you  information  on  what  it  would  take  to 
put  together  or  to  encourage  States  and  localities  to  build  informa- 
tion systems  that  could  be  accessed  by  anybody.  Because  you  would 
like  to  get  on  it  if  you  are  a  high  school  counselor,  or  an  employer 
or  an  employee  at  some  point  in  your  own  home. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  cannot  even  talk  to  each  other.  How  in 
the  world  are  you  going  to  include  the  HHS  and  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation. Your  computers  don't  talk  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Ross.  We  don't  have  to  clarify  talking  to  each  other.  We  do 
talk  to  each  other.  But  what  we  need 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  your  computers  cannot  talk  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Ross.  But  we  are  not  the  local  labor  market  information  sys- 
tem. That  is  the  point.  What  we  need  to  encourage  is  local  labor 
market  information  systems  to  be  organized  so  that  anyone  in  that 
community 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  can't  even  figure  out  how  to  commu- 
nicate amongst  yourselves.  How  can  you  help  those  people  at  the 
local  level?  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  are  going  to  be  more 
of  a  problem  than  a  solution. 

In  your  one-stop  shopping  deal,  you  are  going  to  say  that  this 
consortium  can  be  the  PIC,  it  can  be  the  employment  service,  it  can 
be  the  community  college,  it  can  be  some  for-profit  agency,  there 
is  going  to  be  some  decisionmaking  at  the  local  level  to  decide  what 
the  best  entity  is  for  that  area;  is  that  how  it  works? 

Mr.  Ross.  No,  it  isn't,  really.  There  are  two  options:  A  competi- 
tive option  in  which  any  one  of  the  institutions  can  get  into  the 
one-stop  business  and  the  money  follows  you  where  you  go,  or  a 
consortium  of  organizations,  not  any  one,  but  a  jgroup  of  them  de- 
cide to  get  together  to  operate  a  one-stop  brokerage  system. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  in  that  process,  as  I  understand  it,  if  the  em- 
ployment service  wants  to  have  it,  they  get  it. 

Mr.  Ross.  Wrong. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  was  told  that  that  was 

Mr.  Ross.  They  can  be  a  member  of  the  consortium  if  they  want 
to,  and  if  there  is  a  competitive  system  like  anybody  else,  they  may 
be  a  competitor.  Nobody  gets  presumptively  a  monopoly  on  this 
system. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why  do  people  think  that? 

Mr.  Ross.  Because  it  is  in  the  legislation — oh,  why  don't  people 
think  that  the  employment  service — rumors,  I  saw. 

Mr.  Peterson.  They  claim  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ross.  I  would  be  happy  to  go  through  with  your  staff  and 
review  the  specific  language  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  I  guess  I  would  like  to  do  that,  because  if  that — 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  is  not  the  case  because  if  that  was  the 
case,  I  think  you  are  creating  a  recipe  for  disaster  there,  you  know. 

Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  Just  one  last  question  that  is  kind  of  broad.  We  have 
14  agencies.  GAO  says  154  programs.  I  understand  there  is  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  is  a  program  and  what  is  not. 

What  agency  of  the  14  is  taking  the  lead  to  coordinate  inter- 
action? Who  is  doing  this? 

Mr.  Ross.  It  is  at  this  point  being  done  in  a  couple  of  ways.  It 
is  being  done  as  Cabinet-level  Secretaries  initiate  contacts  and 
begin  talking.  And  there  is  a  discussion  being  organized  outside  of 
the  White  House,  which  is  a  way  also  to  bring  together  folks;  it  is 
happening  at  both  levels. 

Mr.  Shays.  My  sense  so  far  to  date  there  is  no  one  person  and 
no  one  agency  that  has  been  given  the  mandate  to  start  to  coordi- 
nate activities  and  without  that,  it  is  going  to  be  almost  on  a  vol- 
untary basis. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  you  all  go  back  to  your  people  and 
your  supervisors  and  suggest  tnat  one — some  one  person  has  this 
ultimate  accountability  because  otherwise  I  don't  think  it  is  going 
to  happen  very  well. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  Unless  we  create 
some  kind  of  a  czar  here  to  bring  these  folks  all  together,  it  prob- 
ably is  not  going  to  happen.  You  know,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact 
that  Secretary  Reich  and  Secretary  Riley  have  this  kind  of  relation- 
ship, they  made  this  school  to  work  thing  happen  because  they 
were  bound  and  determined  to  make  it  happen.  But  we  are  not  al- 
ways going  to  have  that  situation.  And  that  is  part  of  the  problem. 

I  mean,  we  commend  them  for  what  they  are  doing.  We  commend 
you,  Mr.  Ross,  for  what  you  are  doing,  but  it  is  a  long  ways  from 
where  we  need  to  go.  And  I  am  very  frustrated  that  we  don't  have 
any  information  about  these  programs,  whether  it  be  job  training 
or  the  JOBS  Program  or  any  of  these  other.  I  mean,  I  think  you 
folks  better  get  on  the  stick  and  get  this  information. 

You  are  going  to  be  in  trouble.  Congress  is  about  cutting  the 
budget,  and  we  are  getting  these  IG  reports  and  if  you  can't  justify 
and  answer  those  criticisms,  then  a  lot  of  folks  are  not  going  to 
vote  for  these  things  anymore. 

And  I  am  very  concerned  about  moving  welfare  in  the  direction 
of  job  training  when  we  don't  even  know  how  to  do  this  and  think 
that  that  is  going  to  be  any  kind  of  solution.  I  mean,  I  am  for  put- 
ting these  people  to  work,  but  we  don't  have  the  answers.  We  have 
a  lot  of  questions  and  a  lot  of  complaints. 

We  appreciate  you  being  with  us  today.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  take  a  look  at  this  through  this  subcommittee,  and  we  would  like 
to  get  this  information  back,  whatever  you  have,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible so  we  can  see  what  is  going  on.  And  we  will  continue  the  dia- 
log. 

We  again  want  to  thank  you  all  very  much  for  coming  by,  and 
the  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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The  Honorable  Collin  C.  Peterson 
Chairman 

Employment,  Housing  and 
Aviation  Siibconmittee 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515-6143 

Dear  Chairman  Peterson: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  followup  to  the  May  3  hearing  of  the 
Employment,  Housing  and  Aviation  Subcommittee.   1  wish  to  clarify 
my  resonse  to  you  regarding  the  role  of  the  Employment  Service 
(ES)  in  the  proposed  One-Stop  Career  Centers. 

The  Department  of  Liibor's  proposal,  as  contained  in  the 
Reemployment  Act,  offers  States  and  local  jurisdictions  broad 
flexibility  in  how  to  implement  the  One-stop  Center  systems  in 
each  service  area.   The  Governor,  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
elected  official (s)  in  each  service  area  can  choose  from  the  two 
options  provided:   (1)  the  Multiple  Independent  Operator  Model 
(competition  for  customers  between  two  or  more  career  center 
operators) ;  and  (2)  the  Consortium  Model  (a  collaboration  of 
comprehensive  programs  and  services)  with  customer  choice  and 
universal  access  required  features  of  each. 

As  you  note,  there  is  a  "Special  Rule"  which  exclusively  pertains 
to  those  cases  where  the  Multiple  Independent  Operator  Model  has 
been  selected  and,  therefore,  more  than  one  operator  in  a  local 
area — e.g.,  the  E.S.  and  JTPA — are  selected  to  be  the  one-stop 
career  centers.   The  special  rule  basically  states  that  if  the  ES 
(or  its  consortium)  meet  the  selection  criteria  in  the  local 
area,  it  shall  be  selected  as  one  of  the  operators. 

In  my  view,  this  ensures  that  the  ES  will  have  a  chance  to 
participate.   It  will  not  have  a  "presumptive  monopoly,"  as  I 
called  it  in  ny  testimony,  for  two  reasons: 

(1)   In  those  cases  where  the  ES  is  chartered  under  the  special 
rule,  some  other  entity  will  also  be  chartered  to  compete  for 
customers  by  providing  high-quality  services.   This  will  create  a 
market-driven  approach  where  the  best  providers  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  most  customers  and,  hence,  the  most  resources,  and  will 
ensure  that  nonperforming  government  monopolies  are  not 
exclusively  selected. 
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(2)   All  operators,  including  the  ES,  must  meet  clear  performance 
criteria  established  by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Governor.   The  One-stop  Career  Centers  that  do  not  meet  the 
performance  standards  for  two  consecutive  years  would  have  their 
charter  revoked,  and  another  entity  would  be  selected  to  run  the 
center.   In  effect,  a  non-performing  operator,  which  could  be  the 
ES ,  would  be  put  out  of  business  in  that  local  area  and  a  more 
effective  operator  would  be  given  the  charter  and  resources  to 
deliver  one-stop  services. 

We  believe  it  is  important  to  offer  customers  of  the  one-stop 
career  center  system  a  choice  of  where  to  receive  basic  services. 
Our  objective  is  to  have  the  most  efficient,  effective,  and  high- 
quality  operators  run  the  system. 

The  ES  has  operated  a  basic  labor  exchange  system  in  this  country 
for  over  60  years.   A  large  State  infrastructure  of  offices, 
22,000  staff,  and  other  resources--such  as  automated  job  banks 
and  labor  market  information--exists  throughout  the  nation. 
While  we  acknowledge  that  ES  has  not  been  as  effective  as  we 
would  like  in  all  cases,  there  are  also  examples  of  States  using 
ES  together  with  local  communities  and  other  programs  to  begin 
building  new  and  useful  approaches  to  workforce  development.   It 
is  not  our  intent  to  "favor"  the  ES,  but  to  enable  it  to  be  a 
player  in  the  one-stop  center  system.   Our  position  on  the  future 
of  the  ES  is  very  clear:   we  think  a  strong  Employment  Service 
can  be  a  critical  part  of  an  American  reemployment  system  and  we 
are  committed  to  working  actively  to  increase  its  effectiveness. 


Our  proposal  does  not 
market  that  becomes  a 
part  of  a  new  consort 
One-stop  operators, 
activities  (as  well  a 
all  one-stop  operator 
should  not  be  simply 
opportunity  to  partic 
other  employment  and 
better  serve  customer 
perform,  it  will  lose 
labor  market. 


allow  ES  to  continue  "as-is"  in  any  labor 
One-stop  area  since  it  must  either  become 
ium  entity  or  it  must  compete  with  other 
Local  ES  resources  for  labor  exchange 
s  other  program  funds)  will  be  available  to 
s  in  the  community.   We  believe  that  ES 
stripped  of  its  resources  without  an 
ipate  and  transform  itself,  together  with 
training  programs,  into  a  new  system  to 
s.   As  mentioned  above,  if  ES  does  not 
its  opportunity  to  function  in  that  local 


I  am  sorry  for  the  misunderstanding  in  our  discussion  at  the 
hearing.   I  hope  that  this  letter  helps  to  clarify  how  we  see  the 
ES  role  in  the  One-Stop  Career  Center  system. 


ncerely , 
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